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THE POWER OF CARING 


Garth Brooks’s Latest Hit 
Is A Foundation For Kids 


arth Brooks 

sounds more 

like a major 

league gener- 
al manager these days 
than a country music 
superstar. 

“Injuries have been 
killing us,” says the 
longtime baseball fan. 
“Losing Jason Kendall 
hurt a lot, and Bonds 
and Gwynn were out.” 

Now, Brooks isn't 
assessing his Rotis- 
serie League team. He’s 
talking about three 
participants in his new 
charity, the Touch 'em 
All Foundation. The 
organization enlists 
major league players to 
donate money based 
on their performances: 
$1,000 per home run, $300 per save, $100 per hit or pitcher’s 
strikeout, etc. Touch ’em All assigns each player an entertain- 
ment celebrity, ideally of the player’s own choosing. The 
celebrities and a corporate sponsor still to be announced 
match the players’ donations. Starting in January, funds will be 
dispersed biannually to children’s charities focused on educa- 
tional programs, health care services and inner-city outreach. 

“Kids are the last picture of innocence, and that’s what 
charity should be about,” says Brooks, the father of three 
daughters. “One hundred percent of the money generated on 
the field goes to the kids. That’s not a goal, it’s a rule. We'll 
find ways to privately fund the foundation’s overhead.” 

Touch ’em All refers to a player hitting a home run, but in 
this case the phrase has a double meaning. “Garth and I spent 
eight months talking about a charity,” says foundation presi- 
dent Bo Mitchell, son of ex-major leaguer Dale. “Garth want- 
ed to touch as many kids as possible. He wanted to touch them 
all. As soon as I said that, I knew we were on to something.” 

Brooks and Mitchell formed the Denver-based foundation 





“One bundred percent of the money 


generated on the field goes to the kids. 


That’s not a goal, it’s a rule.” 


in January and desig- 
nated a steering com- 
mittee that includes 
major leaguers Wally 
Joyner and Brian Hun- 
ter and former player 
Harold Reynolds. To 
help launch the charity, 
Brooks attended spring 
training with the San 
Diego Padres. Ameri- 
ca's alltime top-selling 
solo artist even skipped 
the Grammy Awards to 
Stay at camp. 

“He left his cowboy 
hat and boots in his 
locker, dressed out and 
didn’t expect any spe- 
cial treatment,” says 
Padres first baseman 
Joyner. “It was great to 
get to know him as a 
normal guy.” 

Brooks got only one hit, but he made friends throughout 
the game. Meanwhile, the Touch ‘em All staff visited every 
training camp in Arizona and Florida, signing players to 
pledge forms to support the foundation’s inaugural year. 

Touch ‘em All has doubled its start-up goal of 35 players, 
including superstars Kevin Brown, Roger Clemens, Ken Grif- 
fey Jr. and Larry Walker, and already had raised more than 
$1 million by the All-Star break. The foundation continues to 
round up celebrity partners. Brooks himself is matched with 
Clemens, David Wells and several others, though he would 
willingly give up a few of his big names to fellow entertainers. 

“T'll pick anybody,” he says. “It doesn’t matter where the 
money comes from. The celebrities are watching the box scores 
to see how much they'll have to write checks for. It’s making 
America’s pastime count for every swing.” —£.J. McGregor 





For more information or to make a contribution, write the 
Touch 'em All Foundation, 1400 S. Colorado Blvd., Suite 400, 
Denver, CO 80222 or visit www.touchemall.com. 


© Copyright 1999 Time Inc. Photo by Joel Zwink 
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‘’ 257 colds. 128 sore throats. 99 stomach viruses. Nosebleeds. Stitches. <3: 
Chicken pox. What did we forget? Oh, yeah, poison ivy, bee of) 
stings and assorted bites from kids and other wild animals. At CIGNA 
HealthCare, your doctor knows you and your medical history. And 
you can reach one 24 hours a day in the event of an iency. So next 
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Philips High Definition TV. As real as it gets. Two 
million pixels. Dolby Digital” sound. And HD picture quality 


that's staggering. All from a leader in wide-screen digital 
technology. Now | know what people mean when they say 





“picture perfect.” I’ve got to admit it’s getting better. 
www.philipsUSA.com 


Dolby Digital is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corporation. Image on screen és simulated 
© 1999 Philips Electronics North America Corporation 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Suzuki presents Heisman Heroes 


Spurring A Gator Legacy 





THREE DECADES BEFORE GUIDING FLORIDA TO THE 1996 
national championship, Steve Spurrier developed his aerial 
genius as the Gators’ Heisman Trophy-winning quarterback. 

Back in '66, he was a freewheeling gunslinger with 
nerves of steel, sometimes falling asleep on the team bus to 
games, then picking apart defenses with pass plays he made 
up in the huddle. Spurrier exhibited such a penchant for late- 
game heroics he was nicknamed S.O.S., matching his initials. 
A sportswriter admiringly 
hypothesized that, even with 
his hands tied behind his 
back and facing the wall, 
Spurrier would be a two-point 
favorite at his own execution. 

So impeccable was his 
timing, he got the girl before 
winning the big game. Spur- 
rier married his college 
sweetheart three days prior 
to his senior season, then led 
Florida to seven straight 
wins, the Gators’ first such 
streak in 38 years. 

In the last of those victo- 
ries, the week after Heisman 
ballots went out, Spurrier went 27 of 40 
for 259 yards and a touchdown in a 30-27 
win over Auburn. His most impressive 
feat, however, was kicking the decisive 
40-yard field goal in the final minutes. 
He also punted five times for a 46.9-yard 
average. Florida coach Ray Graves said 
of his all-purpose star, “I’m running out 
of ways to describe him.” 

A few weeks earlier, after watching 
Spurrier maneuver the Gators past his 
team 22-19, archrival Florida State 
coach Bill Peterson called him the greatest quarterback in 
the history of college football. 

Spurrier believes the Auburn game, completing a 7-0 start, 
won him the Heisman. “A lot of the voters went ahead and vot- 
ed,” he says. “If they had voted after the next game, in which 
Georgia clobbered us 27-10, I probably wouldn't have won it.” 

Florida finished the year 9-2, suffering a regular-season- 
ending loss to Miami before a 27-12 demolition of Georgia 
Tech in the Orange Bowl. Overall, Spurrier threw for 2,012 
yards and 16 touchdowns. He had six 200-yard passing games, 
a streak of 104 passes without an interception and at one 
point completed 16 straight tosses, still a Florida record. A 
pro scouting report gushed, “He has the arm of Sammy 
Baugh, the poise of Unitas, the leadership of Van Brocklin 
and the quickness of Namath.” 

Soon enough, Spurrier also had the Trophy of Heisman. 
He was the nation’s clear choice, more than doubling the point 
total of runner-up Bob Griese, Purdue’s star quarterback. 





Today that Heisman Trophy is displayed prominently among 
a lifetime of football memorabilia in Spurrier’s Gator Room 
at home. “It’s the best individual honor any college football 
player could win,” he says. 

Spurrier played 10 years in the NFL, mostly as a backup 
QB for San Francisco. He started coaching in 1978 as an assis- 
tant at Florida and had stints at Georgia Tech, the USFL and 
Duke before returning to Gainesville as top man in 1990. 
Legendary Gator tales range from Spurrier’s salad days as Florida signal- 
caller to his hand in helping Wuerffel (right) win the 1996 Heisman. 
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He attends the Heisman ceremony each December, and as 
the lone former winner who's a head college coach, he’s the 
only one hustling home to prepare his team for a major bowl 
game. “I wasn't trained to be a college football coach,” he 
says. “How many head college coaches played 10 years in the 
NFL? How many were All-Americans? None of them won the 
Heisman. I’m an exception to the norm.” 

Spurrier is also the only Heisman winner to coach a 
Heisman winner, quarterback Danny Wuerffel, the '96 recipi- 
ent. “He was the quarterbacks coach, offensive coordinator 
and head coach,” says Wuerffel, now with the New Orleans 
Saints. “He's solely responsible for my development.” 

Under Spurrier’s tutelage, Wuerffel had the best career 
pass-efficiency rating in Division I-A history. Citing four SEC 
titles and a national championship, Spurrier calls Wuerffel 
“the most productive quarterback to ever play college foot- 
ball.” That sounds like what people were saying about anoth- 
er Florida quarterback 33 years ago.—E.J. McGregor 


© 1999 Time inc 
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This powerful testament to advanced automotive technology knows how to have 
The V6 Grand Vitara promises the non- Stop excitement of shift-on-the-fly 4-wheel drive, 
transfer case, and a tough, steel ladder box frame. It's 


a good time 
a sophisticated 2-speed 
a positively invigorating way to flex your muscles 





The V6 Grand Vitara from Suzuki. 


1-800-650-4445 www.suzuki.com 
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MOMENT TO YOURSELF. AND LIKE 


ANY DETERMINED EXPLORER, 


YOU EXPECT A LITTLE GLORY. 
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It's not like you're asking for the 
world. Just something exceptional to 
remember your travels by. A striking 
view. A creative meal. Music that 
speaks to you. At Hyatt, rewards like 
this are at every turn. It’s a place 
where free moments aren't wasted 
on the cliché, but rather, celebrated 
with the unique. Which makes a 
memorable trip not a matter of how 
much time you have, but where you 
choose to spend it. 

For reservations, call Hyatt or your 


travel planner. 


Sometimes. 
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Tim Padgett/Biscayne Bay 





Saving Cities Built on the Sea 


“Stiltsvilles” may have a dirty past, but a concerted effort is 
under way to save them from the environmentalists 


ONG BEFORE HOLLYWOOD 
dreamed up Waterworld, 
Laura Roberts grew up in 
it. Her family owned a stilt 
house in Miami's Biscayne 
Bay—one of seven that still 
remain in “Stiltsville,” an 
eccentric collection of homes 
standing like flamingoes in the 
shoals seven miles off the coast. 
In Al Capone’s day, the com- 
munity doubled as an aquatic 
red-light district. Bygone 
booze-and-broads joints like 
Pierre's Bikini Club are etched 
in Miami's nefarious past. But 
today Laura, 35, and her hus- 
band Jeff, 36, use her family’s 
stilt house as a weekend re- 
treat, an octopus’ garden where 
their children can angle for 
bonefish from the balcony and 
squeal at dolphins that come by 
like neighborhood gossips. 
“Some of us,” says Laura, “still 
want a frontyard-backyard 
relationship with blue water.” 
That dream is as much a 
part of Florida as stone crabs 
and retirement condos. Which 
is why this summer even land- 
lubbers are rushing to defend 


scores of stilt houses across the 
state, from Biscayne Bay to the 
Everglades and the Gulf Coast. 
Environmentalists want the 
state and federal governments 
to raze the structures, many 
of which are on public land, 
because they regard them as a 
messy human intrusion on 
Florida’s delicate ecosystem. 
But boosters insist the 
long-legged dwellings are a 
romantic reminder of how 
people and nature once harmo- 
niously co-existed in Florida. 
“My son is studying to be a 
biologist because of the love 
for wildlife he nurtured out 
here,” says J.R. Hinsley, a 
plant-nursery owner whose 
stilt house—a furnished, air- 
conditioned “hunt camp” he 
calls the Fontainebleau—sits 
above alligator nests deep in 
the Everglades, southwest of 
Boca Raton, accessible only by 
airboat. “People can call us 
swamp rats and rednecks all 
they want,” says Hinsley’s 
neighbor Don Kirk, 59, “but 
folks are supporting us because 
most of them live on top of 





| his airboat in 
front of his 


| asphalt today and we remind 


them of how Florida used to be 
—how they wish it was again.” 

Some “swamp rats,” of 
course, have been known to 
treat the Everglades like a trail- 
er park. But most, like Hinsley 
and Kirk, say they just want to 
preserve Florida’s version of 
outback cowboy life—and a 
rare piece of history. Since the 
pre-Columbian era, the stilt 
house has been as much a part 
of the Caribbean waterscape 
as the windmill in Holland. 
Venezuela got its name when 
conquistadors marveled at the 
Indians’ stilt huts 
and dubbed it 
“Little Venice.” 
The Spanish dot- 
ted the Florida 
coasts with stilt 
houses, often 
built from 
wrecked 
galleons. 

This sum- 


Don Kirk on 


stilt house 
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mer Governor Jeb Bush cited 
stilt houses as historic land- 
marks and helped renew the 
20-year, submerged-land leas- 
es for existing houses on state 
property. That, however, does 
not cover the 25-year leases for 
Stiltsville, which is in Biscayne 
National Park. Their expiration 
this year fired up the federal 
wrecking ball—and local pro- 
testers, who rallied to save the 
site. Carl Hiaasen, who has 
used Stiltsville as a setting in his 
novels, argues that the houses 
can be lifesavers. He and his 
son, he wrote in the Miami 
Herald, once survived a violent 
storm by tying their boat to a 
Stiltsville pile. Hiaasen noted 
that Stiltsville helps the park 
by warding boaters away from 
Biscayne Bay’s ecologically 
sensitive flats—which is 
important because “no body 


| of water in North America 


attracts more certifiable 
morons in high-powered 
yachts and speedboats.” 
Because of the outcry, 
Stiltsville’s Congresswoman, 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, has per- 
suaded the park to extend the 
leases to December. She hopes 
to have a solution by then, 
perhaps redrawing the park’s 
boundaries or winning land- 
mark protection for Stiltsville. 
Still, the environmentalists 
may have their way in the end. 
Stiltsville once had more than 


| 25 homes, but most have been 


destroyed by storms, and light- 
ning often turns Everglades 
stilt houses into charcoal. Hu- 
mans may want to co-exist, but 
nature isn’t always so eager. @ 


44 People can call us swamp rats and rednecks all they want. 97 —oow «nx 
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FRANKLIN SMALL CAP 
GROWTH FUND 


Small Companies: 
Providing Opportunities 
For Long-Term Growth 


w Why invest in small companies? Successful small 
companies often have the flexibility to grow faster than 
larger ones, and often operate in dynamic markets that 
can be overlooked or undervalued. What does an invest 
ment in this fund mean for you? Participation in some 
exciting growth areas such as those that relate to the 
development of the Internet, evolution in biotechnology 
and the expansion of new electronic technology 
name a few 

@ The Franklin Small Cap Growth Fund's managers 


look for 


Leadership In Growing Markets 
Experienced, Visionary Management 


Proven Technology — Avoiding Overly 
Speculative Securities 


Investment Diversification 


gw You should also consider that historically, over the 
long-term, securities of smaller companies have out 
performed the broader stock market, as well as long 
term U.S. government bonds and inflation." Of course 
past performance does not guarantee future results 


@ Mail in the postage-paid card or call Franklin today 


The risks involved in seeking | erm capit ywth from small or relatively new 


r unseasoned companies, such a: venues, limited product lines an 
mall market share, are des. 
1/99, Ibbotson Associates, In 
exhibited greater price volatility t 
company stock arly over the st 
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YES! I would like a free prospectus containing more c« mplete information on the 
Franklin Small Cap Growth Fund, including sales charges and expenses. I will read 
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Chicago 


How Man Evolved 

é4éRight-thinking creationists do 
not impugn evolution. What we 
reject is a universe that made itself 
out of nothing. 77 


(THE REV.) GEORGE MORGAN 





THANK YOU FOR YOUR FASCINATING 
cover story on the evolution of the 
human species [PALEONTOLOGY, Aug. 23}. 
As a former anthropology student, I was 
thrilled to read about the important dis- 
coveries that have been made in the past 
several years. Scientists are valiantly 
attempting to shine a flashlight down the 
long, dark tunnel of man’s ancient past, 
and they have succeeded in illuminating 
certain truths. Shame on those who are 
allowing ignorance and fear to prevent 
students from having the chance to 
understand their place in the great chain 
of human evolution—for it is nothing 
short of miraculous. 
KRISTINA OLBERDING 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR ARTICLE “UP FROM THE APES” WAS 

concise, well written and very scientific. 

It convinced me that it takes more faith 

to believe in evolution than it does to 
believe in God. 

Scotr STEVENS 

Two Rivers, Wis. 


THE SCIENTIFIC “FACTS” OF TODAY HAVE 
an unnerving way of being superseded 
by tomorrow’s knowledge and improved 
technology. Your article said the human 
race, of all the animal kingdom, is the 
only currently unique species. Is this not 
more than pure coincidence? A more 
objective look at this extraordinary fact 
might lead us to the words of Genesis: 
“So God created man in his own image.” 
CHARLES HARDING 

West Sussex, England 


RIGHT-THINKING CREATIONISTS DO NOT 
impugn evolution. What we reject is a 
universe that made itself out of nothing 
or is in eternal flux and presumes that we 
humans are little more than a strange 
fluke on the route to quantum mechan- 
ics. Pure evolution raises serious ques- 
tions about such matters as justice, free- 
dom and rights, for if there is no God, 
then, according to the principles of evo- 





lution, the more powerful must always 
win while the weak and inferior deserve 
to be trampled or eliminated. With the 
unqualified acceptance of evolution, the 
creationist concepts of perennial values 
of equality and justice fly right out the 
existential window. 
(THE REv.) GEORGE MORGAN 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church 
Chicago 


ANYONE WHO BELIEVES THERE IS “ONLY 

one species of human on the planet” has 
never shopped at Wal-Mart. 

BeTH WITHERELL 

Peoria, Ill. 


THE IDEA THAT PERFECT ORDER 
“evolved” from chaos, inanimate mud or 
goo, without a Creator or a blueprint, is 
so stupid that a six-year-old child would 
reject it. How can something come from 
nothing? How can incredible diversity 
and complexity “evolve” mindlessly and 
randomly from one-celled slugs? And 
where did they come from? 

PAT BOONE 

Los Angeles 


HERE WE GO AGAIN. ONCE MORE WE ARE 
being told humans are nothing more 
than apes without fur. 
Amy D. RAMSAY 
Sellersville, Pa. 


THE RECENT FOSSIL DISCOVERIES THAT 

supposedly document human evolution 

are mere opinions. Evolution has never 

been proved. It is a theory that is on 
shaky ground. 

ANDREW DIPROSE 

Rome 


That Controversial Ruling 

RE STEPHEN JAY GOULD’S ARTICLE ON THE 
Kansas board of education’s banning 
evolution in school curriculums [View- 
POINT, Aug. 23]: When the state school 
boards of America refuse to educate our 
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Gabriella Contreras helped 
her classmates steer 
clear of drugs and violence 


That’s why she’s a Prudential Spirit of Community Award Honoree 


Gabriella Contreras, 13, of Tucson, Arizona, was concerned 
“Through volunteering, about drugs and violence in her school. So she started a 
sed kids Ravina a community service club that organizes her classmates and 
ein: ng focuses their energy on volunteer projects. Gabriella’s idea 
positive impact, really made life better for everyone in her community — and 
helping each other, earned her a 1999 Prudential Spirit of Community Award. 


and soloing issues Do you know a young person who deserves 
together. recognition? Prudential created the Spirit of Community 
Gabriella Contreras Awards in partnership with the National Association of Secondary 
1999 Prudential Spirit of Community School Principals to honor young people like Gabriella in grades 
Award Honoree = ca ‘ ; ‘ : ; 

. 5-12 for outstanding community service. And right now, we're 
looking for award candidates for the year 2000. If you know a 
young person who's made a difference in the community, we 
want to hear about it. 


Awards are given at the local, state and national 
levels. Applications will be available in September through 
middle schools, high schools, Girl Scout councils and county 
4-H organizations. Local honorees are selected in November and 
become candidates for statewide honors, a $1,000 prize and a trip 
to Washington, D.C. At a special ceremony in the nation’s capital, 
ten national honorees will each receive a $5,000 award, a gold 
medallion and a crystal trophy. 


Help us find next year’s honorees! If you know 
any volunteer-minded students, encourage them to apply. 
The application deadline is October 29, 1999. For more 


information, call 1-800-THE-ROCK, ext. 1143. 


& Prudential 
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There might have been 
a time when rock 
and roll mattered more 
than tongue and groove. 
After all, everybody 
is young once. But 
childhood, mercifully, is 
fleeting. While good 
taste, thankfully, is not. 


When you wake one 
day to find that you’re 
more turned on by 
antiques, interior design 
and gardening-turn to 
SOUTHERN ACCENTS. 
And find the magazine 
dedicated to tuning 
in-and fine tuning-the 
softer, more sophisti- 


cated side of your life. 


40% OFF 


ONE YEAR 
(6 issues) 
ONLY 
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To subscribe simply call toll-free 


1-800-909-9966 
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children properly, one can only thank 

God—yes, God—that TIME is willing to 
do it for them. 

JOHN DUVALL 

Elon College, N.C. 


WHY DOESN’T THE KANSAS BOARD OF EDU- 

cation hire some archaeologists to locate 
the graves of Adam and Eve? 

Gray A. NESBIT 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


IT WOULD ONLY BE NATURAL TO ASSUME 
that TIME has been banned in Kansas. 

MARTHA DowpD 

Peoria, Ariz. 


Look Who's Listening 

I TAKE ISSUE WITH SOME OF ANDREW 
Ferguson’s points in “Now They're All 
Ears” [POLITICAL SCENE, Aug. 23]. I 
agree that political candidates’ “listening 
tours” seem to have elements of a sham, 
but I think Ferguson exaggerates a bit. In 
times past, politicians were criticized for 
their detachment from their constituen- 
cies. In an age when it has become easi- 


DARKNESS IN KANSAS 


Stephen Jay 
Gould’s remarks 
on the decision 
by the Kansas 
school board to 
expunge 
evolution from 
the state’s 
science 
curriculum [VIEWPOINT, Aug. 23] 
spurred readers to sound off about 
the board's ruling. “Even the Pope, 
who is not especially known for his 
enlightened views, came out of the 
darkness in 1996 to embrace 
evolution,” stated Sam Pisicchio of 
Napa, Calif. And Richard Firenze of 
Binghamton, N.Y., suggested that 
Kansas’ backwardness might have 
changed Dorothy's itinerary in The 
Wizard of Oz. “Seems as though 
Dorothy could have saved herself 
the trip [to a fantasy world] by just 
attending the Kansas school board 
meeting,” quipped Firenze, adding, 
“Fortunately neither ruby slippers 
nor creationist rhetoric can repeal 
reality.” Reader Vaughn F. Wiester 
of Columbus, Ohio, felt the state 
board deserved more than mere 
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The 72-year-old golden voice of Cuban 
music is reunited with many of the 
Buena Vista musicians for his solo debut 


“The result is spellbinding.” (L.A. Times) 
GRAMMY AWARD WINNER 
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* Trillions of viscoelastic MEMORY CELLS adjust to every Our free DEMONSTRATION KIT 
curve of your body for total, weightless support! is now yours for the asking. 
© We promise 83% less tossing and turning! FREE SAMPLE / FREE VIDEO / FREE INFO 


© Adjusts to fit you and your spouse! 


* Over 25,000 doctors and sleep clinics say “Yes!” ¢Tempur -PEDIC 


* The press is giving us rave reviews! PRESSURE RELIEVIN 
* * SWEDISH MATTRESS AND ‘PILLO 
¢ Self-ventilating structure helps assure cool, 


comfortable sleep! 1-888-46 1 -543 4° 
* TRY IT AT OUR RISK FOR 90 DAYS! 
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TERRELL DOYS 
Jt Ti sisdeal 


In each issue your favorite kid will enjoy: 


¢ Awesome Athletes ¢ Super-Sized Photos 
¢ Cool Stories ¢ Hilarious Comics 
¢ Fun Games ¢ Terrific Interviews 


CALL TODAY, and your favorite kid will get 2 FREE trial 
issues of SI For Kids. If they like it, they'll enjoy 6 more 
issues (for a total of 8) at the introductory price of 
$19.95. If not, just return your bill marked “cancel” 
and keep your 2 issues without owing a penny! 


1-800-331-4009 








er to travel and communicate, it’s neces- 

sary for candidates to deal directly with 

the voters—not just to get ideas but also 

to find out what some of America’s prob- 
lems and needs are. 

LARRY SCHOOLER 

New Haven, Conn. 


KUDOS TO FERGUSON FOR AN ENTERTAIN- 
ing look at the latest political gimmick, 
listening. Politicians have no shame 
when it comes to manipulating the 
American voter. One wonders if any of 
the trusting people who raise concerns 
for the consideration of politicians 
expect anything more than lip service. 
The time for politicians to listen is after 
they have been elected, not before. 
Perry NICHOLS 
Brewster, Mass. 


President Bulworth 


DID EVERYONE FORGET THAT POSSIBLE 
presidential candidate Warren Beatty 
{[NoTEeBOOK, Aug. 23] is married to the 
beautiful Annette Bening, who was cast 
as the romantic interest of widower Pres- 
ident Michael Douglas in the movie The 
American President? Go for it, Warren! 
Perfect casting! 
LINDA SONES FEINBERG 
Lynnfield, Mass. 


Looking for a Safe Haven 


YOUR STORY “IS ANY PLACE SAFE?” RE- 
ported on the rush by schools to install 
security measures [NATION, Aug. 23]. 
Now we have constant high-tech surveil- 
lance, security fences, uniforms ... So 
what are we teaching our children? How 
to live in a police state. Undoubtedly 
these school-security measures are insti- 
tuted out of fear. Concerns for our chil- 
dren’s safety are well founded. In being 
driven by fears while forgetting to safe- 
guard civil liberties, however, we may 
reach a time when the term “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave” no 
longer applies. 
TONY KALENAK 
Odessa, Texas 


1 AM TIRED OF HEARING HOW THE U.S. IS 
getting more dangerous every day for 
everyone from minorities to schoolchil- 
dren. There have always been violence 
and violent people here. With a popula- 
tion of more than 260 million, the U.S. is 
a place where anything can happen any- 
time. The real problem is that the press, 
making such a big thing out of every 
occurrence, is convincing people that we 
are all in danger. There’s no question 
that schoolchildren get hurt and killed, 
but more than 15 million students go to 








We deliver health care choices as diverse as 


the communities we serve. 
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And we serve every community in America. 
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73,300,000 Americans are covered by Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans ® 46,700,000 
Americans in Managed Care programs ® 3,800,000 Individuals in the Federal Employee 
Program ® 27,700,000 Americans in Fee-for-Service programs ® 6,000,000 Americans 
in Medigap programs ® 900,000 Americans in Medicare + Choice programs ® 9,500,000 
Americans in National accounts ® 42,300,000 Americans in Local Group accounts ® 
4,300,000 Individual Americans covered. We're the Blue Cross Blue Shield Association. 


Our customers are your constituents. 


BlueCross BlueShield 
War (¢) Association 


An Association of Independent 
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MISSION: In any species, the fittest survive. Individual talents become family traits. Each generatio 
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adapts to a changing world. And over time, leaders emerge. Which is why, when the world demands new 
and affordability— it turns to one family in particular: the fighters of Lockheed Martin. 
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to the challenges of their times. Listened carefully to customers’ needs, then soared above their expectations. 
this species of bird. Another generation. Another revolution. To learn more, fly to www.lockheedmartin.com. i 
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Over 2,200,000 students have already met TIME FOR KIDS. 
Now you can too! 


We're the fastest-growing newsmagazine. 

Our new classroom magazine, which gives kids 
their own version of TIME, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Teachers love it, kids love it, and so do 
their parents. Maybe that’s because TIME FOR KIDS 
has already set a new standard for excellence in 
classroom publications. 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. But for kids! 


TIME FOR KIDS is the only classroom magazine 
that can draw on all of TIME’s resources. We're 
the only kids’ magazine that has a global network 
of correspondents reporting for us. The only place 
where students can find exclusive photos, maps, and 
charts — all new and up-to-date every week! 


For Classroom Subscriptions, call toll-free: 1-800-777-8600 
visit www.timeforkids.com 
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Do You Know 


TIME FOR KIDS 
magazine? 








TIME FOR KIDS helps kids become lifelong readers. 


What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to other 
classroom magazines is that it’s absolutely up-to-the- 
minute — just like “grown-up” TIME! That’s why 
it will get your students reading and writing, talking 
and thinking about the week’s most important issues 
like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS has two editions. 
News Scoop Edition (grades 2-3, ages 7-8) is $3.50 
World Report Edition (grades 4-6, ages 9-12) is $3.75 


Prices are per student for the whole school year, 
if you order 10 or more. So call the toll-free number 
below to order today. 
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Whether you operate 
out of a dusty basement or 
the janitor’s broom closet, 
Egghead.com’s computer 
product prices and customer 
service will make you feel 
like a corporate monolith. 

We know that saving 
money is always a priority. 
So we provide the lowest 
prices, tiered-pricing on 
volume orders and three 
different shopping venues. 

But price means nothing 
without service. That’s why 
we also offer purchase order 
processing, leasing programs, 
extended warranties and 
account representatives. And 
if you’re searching for the 
best in brand name computer 
supplies, Eqghead.com carries 
Sony, IBM, Compaq, Hewlett 
Packard and many more. 
We're waiting to help you 
in a very big way. 


egghead 


For a quote on your next order: 
Phone: 800-264-0009 

E-mail: quotes@egghead.com 
Fax: 360-816-7320 
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Honey, you’re gonna hate me, but I gotta work 
late. It took one hundred years to connect the 
first billion people. The second will take only 
five. The wireless revolution is at hand. And 
Agilent is testing and creating components for all 
of it. From handsets to networks, we're helping 
to bring wireless to the world. And making sure 


it works. Even if that means overtime. 


@Agilent Technologies, Inc. 1999 


Agilent Technologies 
Innovating the HP Way 


Agilent Technologies is a subsidiary of Hewlett-Packard Company. www.agilent-tech.com 
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The most popular home improvement show on 
public television is also an anerd- -winning magazine. 


Call toll-free now and sample a Trial Issue — FREE! 


1-800-621-6700 
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Enrich your family’s future... 
host an exchange student now 


Anna 
Host a student like Anna 16, from Sweden. Students with interests 
in the arts, outdoor activities, team sports and various other 
hobbies are looking for Host Families. For further information, 
please call 1-800-SIBLING. 


American Intercultural Student Exchange, 
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AISE is seeking families like yours to host exchange students 


Call Today! 1-800-SIBLING 


Visit our web site at http://www.sibling.org 








high school every day and are not 

injured. Not everyone is in danger of 

being shot or killed. We do not all have to 
walk in fear and carry guns. 

CRAIG LITTLEFIELD 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Life in Cell-Phone Hell 


JOSHUA QUITTNER’S ARTICLE ABOUT HOW 
cell-phone users can be extremely 
annoying was a masterpiece in “irritat- 
ing humor” [BusINEss, Aug. 23]. I 
laughed till I cried. Quittner really sized 
up the situation and even gave a reason- 
able solution—a hypothetical electronic 
jamming device that would knock a 
phone abuser off-line. It was great having 
a comic break during my workday. And, 
yes, I do have a cell phone. 
SANDY MASON 
North Fort Myers, Fla. 


WHERE CAN I BUY MY CELL JAMMER? 
Please, please, I hope some enterprising 
company creates such a device. If it had 
a range that would allow me to jam the 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Don't miss this hour-long 
ral newsmagazine show on 
Sundays. CNN & TIME 
profiles comedy writer- 
director-producer- 





third-graders. 
order either edition, call (800) 777-8600. 








The ZB-10 was a revolutionary shoe. Unfortunately, the country it was distributed from 
was experiencing political unrest. Now the manufacturer’s entire inventory is stuck in a 
warehouse 12,000 miles away. Aon could’ve helped by designing capital and distribution 
alternatives in the event of economical, political or environmental crisis. 

It’s just one of the services from Aon, the leader in integrating risk AION 
management and consulting. Contact Aon. Find the solutions to 
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What drives our need to communicate? 

















It's our instinct to. demand more. It's also the riving Toshiba. 
In the animal kingdom, you See a wide range of fSiePeommunicatior 
F Warnings of predators. The location of food. Courtship displays. We humans, on the other ha: 

; fe the added advantage of words. It's the precision and depth of communication 





we get from language that stands behind human development 

News travels fast between us. And history is passed on from 

generation to generation. It seems we have an instinctive need to communicate 
Toshiba understands this need, and fosters new ways to share our ideas 

Through a wide range of technology such as HDTV systems, telecommunications and 


computer networks, we are cultivating new and revolutionary worlds of communication 
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cell phone of a driver in another car, I 9 
would buy one in a heartbeat. What a joy a S rea 
it would be to see drivers actually using 


turn signals and paying attention to the 


traffic instead of blindly babbling away ~4 ° 2 
ae ooking in America 
AMY ALEXANDER 2 


San Jose, Calif. 


casiese unre os 62° [ 
LAST WEEK I FOUND MYSELF IN CELL 
hell. After six hours on a plane, we pas- Just Wa It til you SY AA! 
sengers were crammed onto a bus with- 
out seats for the ride to the terminal. | 
immediately found myself surrounded 
by three cell-phone yakkers, one of 
whom was no more than six inches from 
my face. If I had had a free hand, I would 
have taken my blow dryer out of my carry- 
on and given those cell-phone users a 
taste of their own electronic medicine. | 
Sign me up for ihatecellphones.com. 
JupirH A. WEBB 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Modern-Day Michelangelo 


I'VE JUST FINISHED READING CHARLES 
Krauthammer’s article on Les Schofield, 
the innovative designer of vehicles for 
the disabled [TECHNOLOGY, Aug. 16]. I’m 
proud as hell to say this modern-day 
Michelangelo is my Uncle Les. I can 
remember as a young boy my father tell- 
ing me that my uncle was probably the 
smartest guy he knew. There was always 
something extraordinary about this man 
who could look at a plain old van and see 
a way to help a disabled person drive. I 
once sat behind the wheel of one of his 
creations. The marvel of levers that allow Rick Browne 4. Taek Bettiiage 
for movement of a disabled person is still 
fresh in my head. Perhaps the best thing 
about this self-educated man is his abili- 


ty to see into the future while keeping his There's a whole world of barbecue out there and 
feet on the ground. I’m proud of him. Ti you're not already a part of it you're Teme) mel 
WAYNE F. THERRIEN ; 4 Te 
Pomfret Center, Conn. treat! Here’s all the culture, the competitions, the 
characters, plus more than 100 of the dangedest 


barbecue recipes ever. 
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VERBATIM 


44 They're just excited 
because it’s a celebrity. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s 
Bill Clinton or Daffy Duck. 
And they're in the same 
category, really. 7) 
PAT O’CONNOR, 
Skaneateles, N.Y., 
delicatessen owner, on locals’ 
attitudes toward the Clintons, 
who are vacationing there 


é4 You fight against tyranny 
by any means necessary. 77 
KEN CURTIS, 
entrepreneur, who sells his 
urine on the Internet to help 
people pass drug tests 


é4 You must be morons to 
send me this letter! 7) 

BERNARD LEWINSKY, 
Monica's father, returning a 
letter requesting donations 
to the Clinton Legal Expense 
Trust, according 
to a family friend 


é41 opened my window, and 
what did | see? The Eiffel 
Tower. | was so impressed. 
It looked so real, it felt like 
home. 7) 

CATHERINE DENEUVE, 


actress, at the opening of the 
new Las Vegas casino, Paris 





DAMMIT, JANET’S MAD Attorney General Janet Reno sends U.S. Marshals into 
FBI headquarters to grab material as her feud with Director Louis Freeh heats up 


Washington Post: Lewinsky 


prog ential over the tardy appearance of evidence in the Branch Davidian-raid controversy 
fn te a Be a ae se 
STEVE JOBS PETE RAS 
iBook's a hit, G4 looks super, and Uncrowned King of Queens. Injury 
Toy Story 2 has light-years of forces tennis dber-champ out of 
buzz. Too late to get stock? U.S. Open and dents No. 1 ranking 
MADELEINE ALBRIGHT BASEBALL UMPIRES 
Wye-bred peace plan back on Yer ouuut! Twenty-two men 
track. But no Nobel for né in blue get boot after failed 
* Korbel until she bags Big Peace strike fizzles 
3 PHONE USERS AMUSEMENT PARKS 
< AT&T 7¢ rate escalates price Killer coasters cast pall on 
z war. So how come our summer. What's next? E. coli 
bill seems bigger? cotton candy? 
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DIANA 


Two Years Later, Dodi’s 
Dad Wants a Day in Court 


NOT WITH A BANG BUT A WHIMPER. THAT'S 
how the intensive two-year investigation 
into the death of PRINCESS DIANA and 
DOD! FAYED wound up as French magis- 
trates dropped all charges against the pho- 
tographers who pursued the couple on the 
night of the crash. The real culprit, say 
French officials, was driver HENRI PAUL, 
whose state of inebriation and medication 
made him lose control of the car on a dan- 
gerous stretch of road. But Dodi’s father 
Mohammed al Fayed, billionaire owner of 
the Paris Ritz, is appealing the decision to 
drop charges. Convinced that Princess 
Diana was murdered to prevent a 
marriage with his Muslim son, al Fayed is 
desperate to air his conspiracy theories in 
court. He wants the British inquests into 
the exact causes of Diana’s and Dodi’s 
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¥ 
Dodi Fayed and Princess Diana 
deaths to be held jointly, which would 
allow him to testify at Diana’s inquest, and 
to hold the hearings before a jury. The 
two coroners in the case have turned him 
down on both counts, but al Fayed is 
appealing. Meanwhile, bodyguard Trevor 
Rees-Jones, among others, could sue al 
Fayed’s Ritz for civil damages for allowing 
its improperly licensed and drunken 
security chief to take the wheel of the 
Mercedes. —By Thomas Sancton/Paris 





TRAVEL 


Why Bill Will Meet Sir Ed: 
Because He's There 


PRESIDENT CLINTON, IT SEEMS, WILL GO 
to almost any length to keep Hillary's name 
in the public eye—even ¢ : 
halfway around the 
world to New Zealand 
to meet with SIR 
EDMUND HILLARY. 
The White House has 
penciled in a meeting 4 
with the Mount Everest Hillary, Sir Edmund 
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conqueror, 80, a living legend in his 
homeland and probably the most famous 
New Zealander ever (his face even graces 
the local $5 bill), during Clinton’s state 
visit next week following the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation meeting in 
Auckland. Sir Edmund won't, however, 
meet the Rodham Clinton Hillary, who is 
staying home. The White House insists 
that New York Senate politics has nothing 
to do with the get-together. Rather, a 
spokesman said, the President considers 
the explorer a leading environmentalist 
and one of the greatest athletes of the 
20th century. —By Jay Branegan/Washington 
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EVER 
HAVE YOU EVE 


Cartoon by Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Who Are the New Beat 
Poets? Hint: They’re Blue 


FOR THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS THE 
Chicago police have been scrambling to 
polish their image. Each week, it seems, 
there are new reports of everything from 
brutality to deficient officer training. Of 
late, though, the cops are showing a softer 
side. Even the Chicago Tribune, which 
had published a series of negative reports 
about the department, last week featured 
the men and women in blue waxing 
poetic about the beat under soft light at a 
South Side precinct. 

The idea for “Take 5,” as it is called, 
came from Sergeant Regina Evans, who 
was looking for a nontraditional way to get 
teenagers to come to the station to bond 
with police. But she has 
been surprised by its 
popularity among offi- 
cers as an opportunity 
to work through the vi- 
cissitudes of cop life. 

While civilians are 
encouraged to read 
and professional poets 
show up, it’s the cops who are causing the 
interest, maybe because of contributions 
like this one from Officer Linda Griffith: 
“He allows me to walk [amid] the danger./ 
He lets me extend help to a stranger./ My 
flesh crawls and I miss him when he’s not 
under my wing,/ I don’t let people see or 
touch hin, it’s a private thing./ So you 
should be grateful and understand what 
I’ve done./ If and when I let you touch the 
butt of my gun.” —By Julie Grace/Chicago 



















On the road. 
On the ball. 
On the phone. 
But always on. 


And you'll find the right attitude at Four 

Because we provide the things you need to get t 

AT&T in-room communications. And Starwood Preferred 
Guest™, the #1 frequent guest program as reported by USA 
Today. Plus we provide essentials like a restaurant, room 


Restaurant 


Meeting Rooms 
service, meeting rooms and fitness center. All for less than 


you'd expect. For reservations or to become a member of Room Service 
Starwood Preferred Gilest, call 1-800-325-3535, your 


’ Fitness Center 
travel professional 


f click to www.fourpoints.com. 
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STARWOOD PREFERRED GUEST 


1-888-625-4988) 











Now when you switch your Residential Long Distance Service to AT&T Sheraton 
you'll receive 1,000 Starpoints in Starwood Preferred Guest. Plus you can 
look forward to an additional Starpoint on every dollar spent on qualifying 

AT&T calls. Just call 1 800 288-2662 ext. 50231 today to enroll 





For reservations 
call 1-800-325-3535 
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CAREER PRIZE MONEY 


$8,896,195 $3,319,654 
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Has Brazilian 
hairdresser 
@courtside 

SIBLING RIVALRY 
Younger sister Jeanne Forms tennis’ most 
played the women's famous sister 
tourinthe1970s_ : act with Serena 
Coached by Coached by 
tennis-pro outspoken 
dad James : dad Richard 


» Martina Navratilova : Martina Hingis 


Self-maintained 
ponytails 









































127-m.p.h. serve wt, we 


Unflappable play 












ENDORSEMENTS 
Self-designed Reebok outfits, 


Wilson racquets, Reebok sneakers 


Converse sneakers, 
Ellesse women's wear, Wilson racquets 








EVAN AGOSTINI—LIAISON AGENCY 


PORTER GIFFORD—LIAISON AGENCY 


NICKNAMED 





Cinderella in tennis shoes (by media) Ghetto Cinderella (by father) 


Game and Set, but No Match 


F THERE WERE DOUBT THAT IT’S A NEW 
[-: in women’s tennis, the halter number 
Venus Williams wore at the U.S. Open 
dispelled it. The young ladies of tennis have 
been replaced by brassy girls with wicked 


strokes. The Williams sisters have created 
a media frenzy that hasn’t been seen in 
American tennis since ... well, since Chris 
Evert. Can the hair-beaded powerhouse 
stand up to the hair-ribboned champ? 


It’s a Ruff World, So Paws 
To Consider Your Pooch 


ONSIDERING A CAREER IN THE 
booming pet industry? The folks at 
Pet Sitters International want you. 
Very much. The professional organization, 
which offers accreditation courses 
in pet sitting, among other things, will 
hold its fifth annual convention in New 
Orleans this week. A preview: 






WHY ATTEND? st Sits 

Saysthe brochure: _ Pe! e st Por Snot 
“Imagine a huge q e . Cella 
room filled with a a Uy 


the most success- 
ful, hardworking 
and talented pet 
sitters in the 
world ... Just 
think how much 
creative energy 
and brain power 
would emanate from such a group ... if 

| you've attended [before], you know the 

| magic...” 

SAMPLE ACADEMIC FARE: 

| Problem Solving for Pet Sitters (“How to 
handle break-ins, workmen, house keys 
and weather disasters”); Profiles in Pet- 
Sitting Success; Dental Care for Dogs and 
Cats; Pet-i-Zens, a seminar on caring for 
elderly pets from Thom Somes, “the Pet 
Safety Guy.” 

ON A LIGHTER NOTE: 

Yappy Hour, from the owners of celebrity- 
pet haunt Three Dog Bakery; The Doggie 
Fashion Show—part of the networking lun- 
cheon—featuring faux-fur coats and multi- 
colored raincoats. Pucci would be jealous. 
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HILLARY-RUDY WATCH 





IT’S GOING TO BE A LONG 
YEAR With elections a mere 
14 months away, the Senate 
TRICE INOW YORK, EC reer os orsnatsostiscoscrossaoeectenest 
looks to pit a First Lady, Rudy serves on a jury for a case 
Hillary Clinton, against a in which a man is claiming 

The Clintons buy a $1.7 million 
one to handicap. No event Wortstalasr chad} ancien 
Bh thie State Or tlie Mves OF | Saceescscsssntccrsrtercessbecctecatssrccacsceorcnnnescanc 
the two candidates is so Judge says Million Youth March 
trivial as to have no must be given apermitto ally 2S 
ramifications for the Clintons vacation in Skaneateles, 
campaign. This week ... N.Y., and are warmly received 
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RESULT 


Have Rudy's tough-on-crime tactics spun 


7b omen beatin rl 


eererrrrrrrmerrristiet 


to do his civic duty, but is he just about 


seeeenereseeseereenenssenneseenens 


Hillary's afraid of the big city, huh? If she 
can’t make it there 


Rudy's a guy who racism but doesn’t 
seem to love the First Amendment 


Is it a vacation or a campaign stop? Only 
her campaign manager knows for sure 


Small business can be a 
risky business...without the 
protection of Prudential. 


It took time to build a successful business. But if you haven’t taken the right steps to 
protect it, the sweet smell of success can fade quickly. That’s where Prudential comes in. 
We specialize in helping guard businesses against many types of risk. So you can specialize 
in keeping your business growing. 


¢ Key Employee 
Insurance 


. —— 
mpensation 
Plans 


*B 
Arrangements 


Small business strategies 
from A to Z. Is your business prepared 
for the death of an owner or key employee? 
What will happen to your company when 
you retire? Are your compensation plans 
enough? The issues are complex. But the 
solutions don’t have to be. A highly trained 
Prudential professional can show you how 
life insurance and other products can work 
to keep your business secure. 


Make Prudential part of 

your team of professionals. 
Prudential will work closely with your 
accountant, lawyer and others to coordinate 
the many aspects of your business. We'll 
focus on the insurance and financial 


products you need to help keep your 
operation running smoothly, and you can 
enjoy the rewards of being in the driver's seat. 


For sole proprietorship, 
partnerships or closely held 
corporations. Prudential is a trusted 
resource for small businesses. Whether 
you're a company of one or a company of 
100, we can help you keep your business 
Rock Solid? 


Call today for more information. 


1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext.4174 
www.prudential.com 


& Prudential 


Insurance 


© 6/99 The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 751 Broad Street, Newark, NJ 07102 
Neither Prudential nor its representative offer tox or legal advice. Please consult your personal advisors for assistance 
IFS-1999-A042779 














THE NEW 2000 MAXIMA. The recipe for the performance-luxury sedan has just been rewritten. Introducing the new 2000 Maxima. On the 


performance side of the equation, it offers an adrenaline-inducing 222-horsepower e 


ine. Mated to redesigned suspension and steering systems 
that provide more stability and control through the most serpentine stretches of asphalt. As well as an exceptionally smooth ride on the straightaways 
On the luxury side, the Maxima offers the most thoughtfully designed, most opulent interior to ever grace a Nissan. With an available custom-tuned Bose 


CD stereo, yards of Seton leather and a masterful level of fit and finish. What's our secret? We're not telling. But rest assured it'll be revealed 


to you the moment you slip behind the wheel. Inquiries? Call: 800-275-9307. Or click: nissandriven.com. The new 2000 Maxima CARS LIKE IT: 0. 


©1999 Nissan North America, inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Maxima are trademarks ¢ ad by or *nsed to Nissan. Bose” is a registered trademark of the Bose 
Corporation. Maxima SE shown 








49% PERFORMANCE 
49% LUXURY 
2% SECRET SAUCE 














engineering will 
change us in the 
next century 





Print reaches people 
| where they live, Papers that print. 
as they live. 
Readers get your message. 
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Is This How Fellini Got Started? 


AM RIDING THE BUZZ. IT IS A BUZZ I BUILT, ALBEIT BY 
accident. The buzz started last month, when I got a ran- 
dom call from Jed Weitzman, an ambitious 28-year-old 
manager at Brillstein-Grey. He told me that he really re- 
lated to the pop references in my column and wanted to 
manage my Hollywood career, even though I didn’t have 
one. Seeing as I am not the first to allude to The Brady Bunch 
in a story that was not about TV, I sensed this was just another 
lame cover for the attraction people feel 
for me after seeing my picture on TIME’s 
Contributors page. But just in case, I 
went out to breakfast with him in L.A., 
and he spent the morning telling me how 
great I was and how he wanted to be part 
of the “Joel Stein business.” I told 
him I didn’t have any scripts or ideas for 
scripts or even the ability to write a 
script. This did not deter him at all. 
It was all so overwhelming and ex- 
citing, I forgot to ask him what a manag- 
er does. This, I now realize, is probably 
how Mike Tyson got hooked up with 
Don King. Because even though I knew 
the whole thing was completely phony, it 
made me feel pretty. At one point, Weitzman saw a fellow em- 
ployee at the restaurant. He brought her over. Like a gun- 
slinger, she whipped her index finger at me and said, “You are 
so talented.” It was obvious she had no idea who I was. This is 
now what I'll say to everyone I ever meet, except for Val Kilmer. 
Weitzman would get 10% of my take, which seemed steep 
until I realized it was 10% of nothing. That felt like a small 
price for a guy to call me all the time and tell me I’m funny. 
Still, | wanted to be sure I had the very best manager telling 








me I’m funny. So-I asked some writer friends for the names 3 
of their agents and called three of them. 

I must have called the right ones, because I suddenly got 
messages from agents I'd never heard of from places like 
William Morris. I had created some sort of bidding war among 2 
agents who were afraid of missing out on whatever it is they * 
thought it was I did. I decided to hold out for lots of free break- 
fasts. This, I figured, might be the “Joel Stein business.” 

Then I started hearing rumors about myself. A guy at Fox 
told me my name popped up in a devel- 
opment meeting. I realized that this was 
the biggest opportunity I’d ever have to 
sell a script. The trick would be signing 
a deal before anyone found out I could- 
n't write one. This may be how most 
movies get made. 

I wound up choosing Richard Weitz 

at Endeavor because he used the phrase 

“Let’s make some money” three more 

times than any other agent. I also 

liked how the very attractive recep- 

tionist asked if I'd like to be validated. 

I told her I thought I already was and 

threw in the word “baby.” She said she 

meant my parking. I figured if I came back, the Moonlighting- 
esque banter might continue. 

After I told Weitz he could be my agent, I found out I was 
also allowed to get a manager, even though they do the exact 
same thing. And it would only cost 20% of nothing. I told 
Weitzman to come aboard. He wanted to get right to work, 
starting with a meeting later this week with Weitz. So now I’m 
looking for a screenwriter to complete the team. I’m offering 
10%. Please send applications to my agent. & 
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SHE’S BAAACK PLATITUDE 


7) tow deuperrate 
Nightmares 

fying te ooent tad det 1 

prone foutnes. fe 
Whee | dado’? 

d pet daw 

jag wor 


oh tmice 


YOU REMIND ME OF SOMEONE Monica 
Lewinsky popped back on our radar 
last week with the news that she is 


selling her own line of handbags on the 


folks never wanted her to go away. 


RIDE WITH REAGAN Will 5,000 motorists stick 
one on for the Gipper? The California State As- 
sembly has approved a Ronald Reagan license 
plate. (The Reagan library suggests the design 
below.) If the Governor signs the bill and drivers 
order it, the plate will be available mid-2000. 
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O TRUTH. 


THE ANTI-DRUG. 


The most effective deterrent to drug use among kids isn’t the 
police, or prisons, or politicians. one of the most 


effective deterrents to drug use among kids is 
their parents. Kids who learn about the risks of 
drugs from their parents are 36% less 
likely to smoke marijuana than 
kids who learn nothing from them. They are 
50% less likely to use inhalants. 56% less likely 
to use cocaine. 65% less likely to use LSD. So if 
you're a parent, talk to your kids about drugs. 
Research also shows that 74% of all fourth graders 
wish their parents would 
talk to them about drugs. it you 
don’t know what to say, visit www.theantidrug.com 
or call 800-788-2800. We can help you. 





The Geocentric System 


Five hundred years ago, the sun 
was thought to revolve around 
the earth. People did not know 
then what we know now. Truths 
change. We now know smoking 
marijuana is harmful. The younger 
you are, the more harmful it may 
be. Research has shown that 
people who smoke marijuana 
before the age of 15 were over 7 
times more likely to use other 
drugs than people who have 
never smoked marijuana 


tHlegal drugs are estimated to cost America over $110 billion each year in treatment, enforcement, incarceration and social 
damage. But what else could you buy for $110 billion? Well, you could build 169 new hospitals. Or 687 new universities. Or 
operate 366 national parks. You could hire 278,481 new high school teachers. And 400,947 more clerks at the post office. Or you 
could put 75,862 new buses on the road. You could send KISS on tour to every major city in America and give everyone a free 
ticket. This message is brought to you by the Office of National Drug Control Policy/Partnership for a Drug-Free America? 





ARRESTED. MARTIN FRANKEL, 44, fugi- 
tive financier whose trading firm may 
have been the center of a sophisticated 
scam that siphoned some $335 million 
from a web of insurance companies; by 
German police on a warrant charging 
him with U.S. federal money-laundering 
and wire-fraud offenses; at a hotel in 
Hamburg. Extradition is expected to take 
several months. After flying to Rome in 
May, Frankel vanished. At one point, a 


report had him in Brazil. Mona Kim, his | 


office manager and a companion in the 
early part of his journey, told CNN that 
there was no high living: “I don’t recall 
that I ever saw him relaxed.” At his arrest, 
Frankel simply said, “You got me.” 
























SENTENCED. JOHN GOTTI JR., 
35, son of mobster John Gotti; 
to 6%years in prison; in White 
Plains, N.Y. He had plead- 
ed guilty in April to 
charges of bribery and 
extortion. 


DIED. WILLIAM NIER- 
ING, 75, wetland- 
ecology expert; in 
New London, Conn. 
He was one of the 
first to discover that 
marshes performed 
important functions 
and weren't dispens- 
able pieces of land for 
developers to drain and 
build on. 
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DIED. JOAN BRADEN, 77, 
former State Department 
! official and frequent host- 
ess to Washington’s politi- 
cal heavyweights for more 
than three decades; ofa | 
heart attack; in Alexandria, Va. Braden 
inspired the character of the matriarch 
in the "70s asc series Eight Is Enough, 
a show based on husband Tom Bra- 
den’s book about their family of 10. 


DIED. CHARLES LOWE, 87, early TV pro- 
ducer and longtime manager to his wife of 
41 years, Carol Channing; in Los Angeles. 
Channing filed for divorce last year, call- 
ing Lowe a “control freak.” 


DIED. WALDO COHN, 89, Manhattan 
Project biochemist who helped develop 
plutonium for the atom bomb; in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Cohn’s methods were lat- 
er used in RNA and DNA research. | 


DIED. LOUISE PATTERSON, 97, 
vigorous civil rights activist 
and cultural force in the 
Harlem Renaissance; in New 
York City. Patterson’s myr- 
iad activities included 
) helping her onetime boss 
and longtime friend Lang- 
ston Hughes, left, start 
the Harlem Suitcase 
Theater and orga- 
nizing a notable 
Marxist-friendly 
salon, Vanguard. 
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$2.65 Projected price of a 


pack of U.S. cigarettes by 2000; 
12.8% of it will be federal tax 


$6.25 Price of a pack of cigarettes in 
Britain; 80% of it is tax 


17% Drop in cigarette sales in Alaska 
after hiking the state tax from 29¢ to $1 


=) 1 
5 500% Increase in enroll- 
ments in the film class at the 


University of Central Florida 
that the creators of The Blair Witch 
Project took, since last year 


5% Decrease in applications to med- 
ical schools in 1998 compared with 1997 


1,966 Annual hours worked per per- 
son in the U.S. in 1997, up from 1,883 
in 1980 


1,889 Hours worked per person in 
Japan in 1995, down from 2,121 in 1980 


= $5.7 million Amount 
bid for a kidney in an online 
auction before eBay yanked 
the offer as illegal 


42,907 People on the U.S. waiting 
list for a kidney transplant as of Sept. 1 


Sources; Wafl Street Journal, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
New York Times, Tobacco Manufacturers’ Association, AP Online; Daily 
News, New York Times; international Labor Organization: Los Angeles 
Times, United Network for Organ Sharing 
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By ADAM COHEN 





KLAHOMA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
science teacher Dennis Fritz 
never thought he would be con- 
victed of raping and murdering 
his neighbor, 21-year-old Debra 
Sue Carter. He had no criminal 
record, except for driving offenses, and the 
case against him was paper thin—flimsy 
circumstantial evidence and the dubious 
testimony of a jailhouse snitch who claimed 
Fritz confessed while awaiting trial. Was 
that really all it took to send a man away for 
life? “When the jury came back with a 
guilty verdict, I almost went into shock,” 
says Fritz. 
His conviction separated Fritz from his 
13-year-old daughter Elizabeth, whom he 
was raising as a single father. His co-defen- 
dant, Ron Williamson, landed on death row 
and came within days of being executed. 
Years later, Williamson’s conviction was 
reversed on a technicality. 
Before _ retrying 
him, pros- 
am. ecutors 











INNOCENT, AFTER P 


decided to do a DNA test of semen and hair 
found at the crime scene and compare 
them with Williamson’s. Fritz’s lawyers 
asked them to test Fritz too. Result? The 
DNA excluded both men and implicated 
someone else who had never been charged 
with the crime. Last April, after 12 years be- 
hind bars, Fritz and Williamson were freed. 


Such stories have become shockingly | 


familiar: a convicted criminal, wasting 
away in jail with little hope of ever proving 
his innocence, is set free when a DNA test 
reveals he couldn't have committed the 
crime. Vincent Jenkins, who had served 17 
years in prison for the rape of a Buffalo, 
N.Y., woman, was released just last week af- 
ter DNA evidence showed he was not the 
culprit. He became the 65th inmate to have 
a conviction overturned thanks to DNA ev- 
idence, including eight released from 
death row. These numbers are testimony 
to the fallibility of our criminal-justice sys- 
tem, as well as to the determination of the 
Innocence Project, an enterprising New 
York City law clinic that has pioneered the 
use of DNA to free the wrongly convicted. 
The Innocence Project is the brain- 
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| child of New York lawyers Barry Scheck 

and Peter Neufeld. Both gained fame as 
| part of O.J. Simpson’s legal “dream team,” 

and Scheck returned to the media spotlight 
| as the defense attorney for British au pair 
| Louise Woodward. But the Innocence 
| Project dates back to an earlier time, when 

Scheck and Neufeld were overworked and 
underpaid Legal Aid lawyers in the South 
Bronx. Like most defense lawyers, they be- 
lieved the system made mistakes. And ear- 
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Neufeld and 
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system fails 
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lier than most, they realized that the hot 
new technology of DNA testing could revo- 
lutionize criminal defense by providing 
scientific proof that their clients were not 
guilty. After doing DNA testing in a few 
early cases and organizing a conference, 
Scheck and Neufeld soon found them- 
selves leaders in the field. 

They established the Innocence Project 
in 199] as aclinic for students at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity’s Benjamin N. Cardozo School of 
Law, where Scheck has taught for more than 
20 years. The clinic is a low-key place, hid- 
den away on the Lith floor of an office build- 
ing on lower Fifth Avenue. Law students 
hunched up in cubicles pore over case files 
and draft legal motions. In a corner, boxes 
are piled high with letters from prisoners 
pleading to have the project take their case. 
The law school pays most of the bills; private 
foundations, including George Soros’ Open 
Society Institute, help with the rest. 

When those letters do get opened, stu- 
dents and staff screen the cases using the 


| 








Innocence Project’s criteria: When the in- 
mate was tried, was identity the key issue? 
(If he admitted he pulled the trigger but 
claimed it was self-defense, there’s not a lot 
a DNA test can do to help.) Was biological 
evidence taken at some point? In rape cas- 
es semen is generally recovered, and in 
murder cases there is often hair or skin ev- 
idence. But some samples come from less 
obvious sources: in the World Trade Cen- 
ter bombing case, DNA was recovered from 
saliva on the back of a postage stamp. And 
does this evidence still exist? The project 
has to reject about 70% of the cases that 
come to it because evidence was lost or de- 
stroyed or is otherwise unavailable. Final- 
ly, is there a viable theory of innocence? If 
prosecutors had fingerprints placing the 
defendant at the crime scene, for example, 
is there an innocent explanation? 

After taking a case, the first hurdle the 
Innocence Project faces is getting access to 
biological evidence. New York and Illinois 
have laws mandating post-conviction 


| DNA testing. But everywhere 
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More inmates are 
being set free thanks 
to DNA tests—and a 
pioneering law clinic 


else, it’s up to the prosecutor—the same of- 
fice that is being accused of sending an in- 
nocent person to jail. If the prosecutors 
cannot be persuaded or cajoled into turn- 
ing over the evidence, the Innocence Proj- 
ect will go to court to demand it. 

About 60% of the samples the Inno- 
cence Project sends out for testing come 
back in their clients’ favor. At that point, 
many prosecutors quickly concede and 
free the inmate. Earlier this year, the Inno- 
cence Project produced DNA showing that 
Calvin Johnson Jr. was innocent of a Clay- 
ton County, Ga., rape he had been convict- 
ed of in 1983. In June, the same district at- 
torney who originally sent Johnson away 
persuaded a judge to free him. 

But prosecutors don’t always give up 
that easily. The Buffalo D.A.’s office refused 
to release Vincent Jenkins even after DNA 
tests showed that semen recovered from 
the victim came from two men, neither of 
them Jenkins, Prosecutors insisted that the 
victim could have been raped by several 
men, including Jenkins, but that he didn’t 

ejaculate. The prosecutors later 
abandoned that unlikely 
scenario and did not 

oppose his release. 

















In addition to taking individual cases, 
Scheck and Neufeld are lobbying for more 
systemic change. They want other states to 
adopt laws like New York’s, creating a right 
to post-conviction DNA testing and requir- 
ing the state to pay if the inmate can’t afford 
the $3,000 to $5,000 cost. They also want 
laws requiring prosecutors to keep DNA ev- 
idence at least as long as a defendant re- 
mains in jail. Now prosecutors are general- 
ly free to throw away biological evidence 
when they want. 

Scheck and Neufeld also want more 
laws allowing the wrongly imprisoned to 
sue for damages. Only half a dozen states 
currently have such statutes, and some 
have low caps—like California's $10,000 
maximum. If Dennis Fritz had slipped and 
fallen in a government building, he could 
have sued for millions. After being incar- 
cerated for 12 years for a crime he didn’t 
commit, he can’t sue for anything. 

The Innocence Project is operating in a 
shrinking field. The vast majority 
of its docket consists of old cases, 
prosecuted when DNA testing 
was still rare. Now that law en- 
forcement is integrating DNA 
into its investigative procedures 
(see box), there should be fewer 
people convicted despite exon- 
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| erating biological evidence. But the broad- 
er problem addressed by the project—that 
innocent people are going to jail—shows no 
sign of ending. Why is the criminal-justice 
system making so many mistakes? 

One reason, the Innocence Project has 
shown, is that juries often don’t require 
much evidence to convict people of serious 
crimes. In hindsight, it seems obvious that 
the case against Fritz—no eyewitnesses, no 
evidence linking him to the victim and no 
credible evidence linking him to the crime 
scene—was painfully weak. So was the case 
in Tulsa, Okla., against Tim Durham, who 


sentence) for the rape of an ll-year-old 
girl, until DNA cleared him. The jury ig- 
nored 11 alibi witnesses who swore 
Durham was at a skeet-shooting contest 
when the crime occurred. 

DNA is also confirming a point legal 
scholars have long made: that eyewitness- 
es are often wrong. “There’s a myth that 





CRIME BUSTING: 
A Georgia analyst 
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spent six years in prison (of a 3,220-year | 








the image is burned in a witness's mind 
and never forgotten,” says Yale Law School 
lecturer Stephen Bright. “In fact, science 
says just the opposite.” And eyewitness tes- 
timony is only as reliable as the eyewitness. 
Two men sentenced to death for a Chicago 
murder and then freed by DNA evidence 
in 1996 were convicted largely on the 
testimony of a woman with a sub-75 IQ, 
who later said prosecutors promised to re- 
lease her from jail if she testified. 

Even many prosecutors concede the 
Innocence Project is performing an impor- 
tant function. Robert Keller, the Clayton 
County district attorney who agreed that 
Calvin Johnson Jr. should be freed, says he 
applauds its work in that case and in oth- 
ers. “My only concern is that we not create 
the image that there are just tremendous 
numbers of inmates who have been wrong- 
ly convicted,” he says. “That isn’t the case.” 

Still, Scheck says one of the most im- 
portant lessons from the Innocence Proj- 
ect’s work is that the system does 
get it wrong, and more often 
than people think. One person 
who doesn’t need to be con- 
vinced is Dennis Fritz. Now that 
he’s free, he’s planning to go to 
law school—and to start a new 
career as a defense attorney. 








erwise have gone free. DNA 
is the biggest thing to hap- 

n in crime solving since z 

erprints—and it’s likely =|: 
to be a lot more useful. : 
Fingerprints can be used 
only when a perpetrator 
happens to leave a clean 
imprint. But DNA can be 
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ceptionist in a hair sa- taken from hair, sweat or 
lon in i 2 saliva. It even has a conve- 
Va., had given up hope that the police would ever catch sey: ne fbn Snape pein | ce seo Sper 
the man who took her from her kitchen and raped her in the The key to harnessing the power of DNA is 


woods outside her home in 1989. She didn’t get a good look at 
him during the assault, and the investigators didn’t have any 
solid leads. For years Smith lived in fear that he would return 
and attack her or her daughters. But one day, her husband, a 
police officer, came home with good news: the state DNA lab had 
caught her rapist. Norman Jimmerson, in fact, was already in 
jail, convicted of ki ing and ing two other women 
around the same time that Smith was attacked. When his DNA 
was entered into the state’s data bank—something Virginia law 
now of all felons—it matched a semen sample recoy- 
ered from Smith and entered in the bank six years earlier. On 
the basis of the DNA match, Jimmerson was convicted of raping 


enabling police across the country to track down and put away 


building up state databases, ‘ike the one that found Smith’s 
rapist. Forty-three states now have such databases, and they 
are growing rapidly. Virginia’s DNA bank, for example, cur- 
rently has 190,000 samples, which have produced about 60 
matches so far. Those successes are likely to increase rapidly 
as Virginia adds 8,000 DNA samples a month. 

The next big step is linking the states’ databases. The FBI 
has started providing states with free copis (combined DNA 
index system) software, which digitizes and compares DNA 
profiles. This has already produced some impressive results. 
After a series of rapes in Sarasota, Florida investigators 
entered DNA from the crime scene into the national system. 
The pna turned out to match that of Mark Daigle, who had 
served time in Virginia six years earlier for burglary. Flori- 
da officials arrested Daigle, and last year he was convicted 
of rape. —With reporting by Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Feuding over Waco 


Sects, files and videotape fuel the face-off between 
Justice and the FBI over the Branch Davidians 


By ELAINE SHANNON 
O ONE QUITE BELIEVED WHAT JANET 
Reno was saying. The Attorney Gen- 
eral walked into the press conference 
on Friday, dressed in a straw yellow 
silk suit and pearls, and denied that she 
was furious at the FBI and its director, 
Louis Freeh. “You all are going to try your 
level best to make us enemies, but you're 
not going to succeed,” Reno said, her face 
fixed in a thin smile. 

But what was one to think? Two days 
earlier, Reno had ordered U.S. marshals 
into FBI headquarters in the Hoover 
building to “take custody of’—not 
“seize,” she and the FBI insisted—ev- 
idence that the bureau’s crack 
Hostage Rescue Team _ had fired at 
least two “hot” military tear-gas 
grenades during the 1993 Waco siege. 
The week before, the revelation had 
humiliated Reno and rekindled con- 
spiracy theories—in the face of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary— 
that the government had set the fires 
that destroyed the Branch Davidian 
compound and killed some 80 men, 
women and children. And why hadn’t she 
been told that airplane surveillance tapes, 
which captured the moment when the py- 
rotechnic rounds were deployed, had been 
found in a box in the HRT office in Quanti- 
co, Va.? Dispatching the marshals would 
be a sign of her anger and a vote of no con- 
fidence in Freeh and the FB1, right? Wrong, 
she said. “I don’t think this is a matter of 
anger,” Reno said stonily. “This is a matter 
of getting to the truth. And whatever I am, 
Iam as dedicated as I possibly can be to get- 
ting to the truth.” She added, “Sometimes 
anger obscures the truth, and so I try to do 
so as calmly and as clearly as I can.” 

The resurrection of Waco has been a 
nightmare for the Justice Department and 
the Fst, and particularly for the Attorney 
General. Her G.o.P. critics in Congress are 
gearing up for new attacks, guaranteeing 
that the controversy will last for months. 
Meanwhile, a documentary filmmaker was 
accusing the FBI of a second set of py- 
rotechnic attacks yet unconfessed by the 
bureau. Then there was the question of 
whether Reno and Freeh were locked in a 
behind-closed-doors feud. 

She was in Panama for a presidential 








inauguration when the U.S. marshals 
marched into FBI headquarters, and instan- 
taneous leaks of the foray were regarded as 
her camp’s first big p.r. move against Freeh 
since the debacle erupted two weeks ago. 
He had started his own damage control ear- 
ly, making public the memos that confirmed 
the use of hot grenades, naming 40 agents 
to gather the facts and proposing that a rep- 
utable outsider head the new investigation. 
The extremely deliberate Reno would ac- 
cede to all that later but seemed to be plod- 
ding two steps behind the nimbler rst di- 
rector. It wasn’t the first time Freeh rushed 


AUTHORIZING THE ATTACK: EMERGINGDETAILS or: 


Part of transcript recorded April 19, 1993, released by the FBI last week 


| to stake claim on the moral high ground. 











Reno’s supporters say she deserved better. 

However, she has other things to worry 
about. Representative Dan Burton’s Com- 
mittee on Government Reform (which has 
always favored Freeh over Reno) was send- 
ing out subpoenas and watching the new 
tapes for signs of illegal involvement by 
“observers” from the Army’s supersecret 
Delta Force. Led by chief investigative 
counsel Jim Wilson, the committee seems to 
be on the verge of starting up a fresh probe. 

That is something the House G.o.P. lead- 
ership would rather avoid. Republicans, in 
fact, believe they have a “Dan Burton issue” 
to contend with. Chairman Burton’s errat- 
ic behavior (calling the President a “scum- 
bag”; shooting a pumpkin in his backyard to 
simulate the Vince Foster head wound) has 
drained a lot of potency out of controversies 
with which the G.0.P. would like to beat the 
Clinton Administration. To avoid a circus, 
Judiciary chairman Henry Hyde suggested 
, that his committee form a five-person 
2 commission composed of non-office 
° holders to handle a Waco investiga- 
2 tion. Some in the G.o.P. want Burton 
to hand his material over once the 
® commission is up and running. Says a 
G.O.P. leadership aide: “We've got as 
much out of this as we can politically. 
We can bash the White House, and it 
reminds everyone what a botched 
operation it was; but the longer it 
stretches on, it brings up the nut-case 
crowd.” An investigative source says 


“ 


(7:48 a.m. Conversation between FBI Hostage Rescue Team (HRT) 
agent Stephen P. McGavin and his superior, HRT commander Richard M. Rogers 








McGAVIN “|The gas-canister operator] thinks he can get into 
position with relative safety, utilizing the [armored icle| for 
cover, and attempt to penetrate it with military rounds.” 


ROGERS “Roger. Of course, if there’s water underneath 
that’s just going to extinguish them, but you can try it.” __ 


McGAVIN “Ten-four. Copy. He can try it?” 
ROGERS “Yeah, that’s affirmative.” 


A military round 
fired at Waco 
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PROTEST: Cops 
vs. Hasidim after 
Brooklyn shooting 





the new disclosures are “like the Dead Sea 
Scrolls for the conspiracy theorists.” 
There is certainly a lot more unre- 


leased material to stimulate that crowd and |£ 


provide grist for an official investigation. 


This week, in response to a subpoena from |27 
Burton’s committee, the Texas Rangers will | 


deliver a report on the pyrotechnic rounds. 
The Rangers still have 24,000 Ibs. of Waco 
evidence in their vaults, and they are under 
orders to turn over the material to U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Walter Smith Jr. once logistics 
are worked out. Smith is committed to open- 
ing the evidence to public scrutiny—against 
the advice of the Justice Department. Doc- 
umentary filmmaker Michael McNulty has 
already examined some of the material. 
Last week he told Time that a second pair 
of 40-mm pyrotechnic projectiles may have 
been used at Waco. The devices, he says, 
were fired as the others were—from grenade 
launchers—but unlike the two that the FBI 
admitted were fired at a concrete bunker, 
this second pair passed through the wooden 
main building of David Koresh’s compound. 
FBI Officials aren’t ready to issue a categori- 
cal denial until the new investigation is com- 
pleted, but they suspect McNulty is citing 
an inventory in which Rangers mislabeled 
two items as military gas projectiles. The in- 
ventory, they say, has since been corrected. 

“There are a lot of legitimate questions,” 
says Tron Brekke, an FBI spokesman. Some 
of the FBI's own: What exactly did HRT com- 
mander Dick Rogers understand about his 
latitude to make operational decisions with- 
out seeking clearance from FBI headquarters 
or from Reno? And why didn’t Fst lawyers 
alert Freeh and Reno when, in February 
1996, they received a memo from Quanti- 
co reporting that HRT operators had sought 
and received permission to attempt to gas 
the concrete bunker with military rounds 
that had “the potential for causing a fire”? 
And did conflicts within the federal team at 
Waco play any role in the decision making? 
Byron Sage, now retired but in 1993 the FBI 
negotiator at the compound, confirms seeing 
graffiti in the HRT Porta-Johns on the Waco 
front line that declared SAGE IS A DAVIDIAN. 
Still, Sage insists such acrimonies “had 
nothing to do with the final conclusion.” 

The Fst has been reduced to raising 
bureaucratic ineptitude as a defense. Dan- 
ny Coulson, retired founder of the HRT, 
agrees: “If there was a cover-up planned, 
neither the documents nor the tape would 
ever have been located.” Now, says spokes- 
man Brekke, “we have a greater interest in 
finding out what happened than probably 
anybody.” And the big question, he says, 
continues to be, “What else is out 
there?” —With reporting 
by John F. Dickerson/Washington, Hilary Hylton/ 
Austin and Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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As services for the emotionally disturbed dwindle, 
officers fill the gaps, sometimes with deadly results 


N POLICE VERNACULAR, GIDONE BUSCH 

was an “EDP” —an emotionally disturbed 

person. His medical records show that 

he believed he was directed by God to 
save drug addicts and exotic dancers, that 
his friends were prophets and that he was 
the messiah. When the police were called 
in last week, he was menacing children in 
a predominantly Hasidic Jewish section of 
Brooklyn, and he attacked the cops with a 
claw hammer. The police shot him to death 
with 12 bullets. Should they have just 
maimed Busch to subdue him? 
New York City Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani said, “When [police] 
make a decision to shoot, they 
shoot to kill.” 

Giuliani took immediate 
political heat for the response 
and his predictably gruff de- 
fense of the N.y.P.D. But the 
Busch shooting reflects a 
chronic problem, one that af- 
fects communities throughout 
the country. Increasingly, po- 


with Epps. “Law-enforcement 
officers are serving as front-line mental- 
health workers,” says Mary Zdanowicz, ex- 
ecutive director of the Treatment Advocacy 
Center, based in Virginia. “But by the time 
the police intercede, it’s usually too late.” 
The potential case load is overwhelm- 
ing, with 3.5 million Americans suffering 
from severe forms of mental illness, accord- 
ing to the Treatment Advocacy Center. In 
1998, New York City police handled 60,000 
calls to 911 regarding Epps. The city treats 
approximately 344,000 people with mental 
illness or substance-abuse problems, accord- 
ing to the city’s mental-health agency. Of 
those, 40,000 have serious, persistent mental- 
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lice action appears to be the GIDONE = — can’t force someone into an in- 
only action that can be taken pheovars mes by t stitution unless a whole bunch 


health problems. In Memphis, Tenn., police 
with mental-health training, as part of a cri- 
sis-intervention team, are sent to any scene 
involving an unstable individual. In Los An- 
geles, police specifically trained to deal with 
the mentally ill respond to reports of EDPs 
in some cases. In New York, police get 16 hrs. 
of training at the academy in dealing with 
EDPs. Police officials say the officers involved 
in the Busch shooting followed all guidelines. 
The police officer has become a mental- 
health adjunct ever since laws passed in the 
, 1960s required mental wards 
* to release anyone who did not 
want to stay, unless he or she 
could be proved dangerous. 
Massive deinstitutionalization 
occurred. Since 1969, 93% of 
psychiatric beds have been 
emptied across the country, 
and many of the mentally ill 
end up in the prison system or 
fending for themselves. Any 
other way leads to a legal 
morass. Zdanowicz says, “You 


of criteria are met.” The situa- 

tion is so dire that if family or friends report 
that an EDP is becoming violent, most men- 
tal-health workers will say, “Call the police.” 
In New York City, councilman Noach 
Dear, who represents the district where the 
shooting occurred, says the issue is not new 
to him. Across from his office, a mentally ill 
woman living in a small apartment almost 
daily flings feces out her window. “The 
police say they can’t do anything about 
it,” Dear says. “The mental-health depart- 
ment says it can’t do anything. People look 
at me and say, ‘Why do we need you, if 
you can’t do anything about this?’ It’s very 
frustrating.” —By Elaine Rivera/New York 
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By JOHN CLOUD 


VERY FIRST-GRADER LEARNS THAT 
the Pilgrims came here to practice 
their religion the way they wanted 
So you would think that the debate 
over freedom of religion was set- 
tled long ago 

It wasn’t. This week the Senate is ex- 
pected to consider a bill called the Religious 
Liberty Protection Act, whose turgid name 
suggests that what the Pilgrims held dear is 
threatened in the very nation they founded. 
Supporters believe that government offi- 
cials disrupt religious activities even today, 
despite the First Amendment's crystal- 
clear language: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The bill’s backers say cities pass zoning 
laws that keep churches out. They say chil- 
dren cannot wear the Star of David to 
school because of regulations meant to ban 
gang symbols. They say coroners perform 
autopsies on those whose faith holds that 
the corpse is sacred. In short, without the 
Religious Liberty Protection Act, says 
Mare Stern of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, “you send a message to the state [au- 
thorities] that they have carte blanche to 
interfere with religious practices.” 

The bill has broad support. It sailed 
through the House in July. President Clin- 
ton has said he will sign it. That support is 
fraying in Washington, however, as more 
people begin to realize that the bill’s big 
ambitions could create unintended results. 

Proponents of the law say people like Fa- 
ther Timothy Mockaitis need it. In April 
1996, Mockaitis went to the Lane County, 
Ore., jailhouse to hear the confession of Co- 
nan Wayne Hale. Authorities had charged 
Hale with murdering three teenagers. Dis- 
trict Attorney F. Douglass Harcleroad, think- 
ing Hale might break down and tell all, had 
secretly arranged to bug the confession 
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NATION 


LAW ON BENDED..... 


Will a new federal law give religious 





freedom even more protection than 
it has now? Or will it erode other 


pylon bleferualects 





The Eugene, Ore., Register-Guard 
learned about the recording and reported it. 
Oregonians were outraged. The Vatican sent 
a note of protest. Mockaitis sued, and won a 
$25,000 settlement after a federal court said 
the taping was wrong, in part because it vio- 


lated the 1993 federal Religious Freedom | 


Restoration Act. The reasoning was that the 
D.A. had interfered with Mockaitis’ religion 
by taping a sacrament. But in 1997 the 
Supreme Court struck down that law, saying 
it was too broad; Congress could not dictate 
terms of religious conduct to every commu- 
nity with a single law. So the new bill, an ef- 
fort to achieve the same goals within more 
limited boundaries, applies only to individu- 
als or institutions that receive federal funds 
or engage in interstate commerce. 

Constitutional scholars disagree over 
whether the new bill is still too broad, and it 
will surely face a Supreme Court test if it 
passes. But there is a more basic problem 
the law may not be needed. Mockaitis, for 
instance, did not need the religious-liberty 
law to win his case. The federal court that 
ruled in his favor said the taping violated 
both the Fourth Amendment, which bans 
unreasonable searches and seizures, and 
the federal Civil Rights Act, which prohibits 
discrimination based on religion. (Hale, as it 
turned out, was convicted of the three mur- 
ders, and the tapes, which contained only 
his professions of innocence, 





were not used in court.) 
What about other 
reasons cited for the 
law? Stern of the Ameri- 
can Jewish 
who helped write the 
bill, says Orthodox Jew- 
ish and Native American 
families should not have 
to beg officials not to 
perform autopsies on 
their relatives. He cited a 
Eagle Pass, 
Texas, in which a federal 
judge ruled in favor of an 
autopsy on a member of 
the Kickapoo tribe who 
justice of the peace Martha Chacon be- 
lieved might have been murdered. The 
judge said the state’s interest in finding the 
truth trumped the tribe’s religious con- 
cerns. In the end, though, Chacon decided 
not to order the autopsy; she determined 
that the woman had probably killed herself 
Such bureaucratic decisions may be 
best kept at the local level, where officials 
are better equipped to weigh the complex 
mix of a community and individual inter- 
ests. Consider the case of a Jewish student 
in Gulfport, Miss., who was told he could 
not wear a Star of David to class. School of- 
ficials said the star was sometimes used by 
gangs, and they did not 


AN UNINTENDED 
CONSEQUENCE 


WHO Lisa McPherson died while 
in the care of Church of 


Congress, 


case lm 


Scientology staff members 


WHAT The church faces 
criminal and civil suits 


OUTCOME Lawyers say the 
demands of these suits impair 
the church's right to practice 
religion under Florida's 
existing religious-freedom act 












want any such imagery in classes. The case | 
infuriated supporters of the Religious Lib- 
erty Protection Act. Once again, however, 
no federal intervention was required. The 
local school board decided after more care- 
ful consideration to reverse itself. 

There is no doubt that the supporters of | 
the bill have good intentions. And they are | 
right in thinking that for most of the na- 
tion’s history, courts have generally fa- 
vored religious claims. Judges have ruled 
that Amish kids couldn’t be forced to at- 
tend school and that Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists do not have to work on Saturdays. But 
that approach changed in 1990, when con- 
servative Justice Antonin Scalia wrote a Su- 
preme Court decision 
that angered and 
frightened many reli- 
gious people. In Em- 
ployment Division v 
Smith, Scalia said reli- 
gious claims cannot be 
used to justify violating 
laws as long as those | 
laws apply to everyone 
of every faith, neutral- 
ly. In the case at hand, 
Scalia wrote that Na- 








tive Americans do not have the right to 
break antidrug laws even though peyote 
use is part of some Indian faiths 

Liberals fretted that the decision 
would make it easier for the government to 
trample on minority religions. Conserva- 
tives were worried that the Smith ruling 
would erode the autonomy of all religious 
institutions—making it easier, for instance 
for a Catholic woman to sue her church to 
become a minister. The coalition that 
eventually formed in support of a new reli- 
gious-freedom law includes 
groups such as the Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs, Christian-right groups 
such as Focus on the Family and left-lean- 
ing organizations such as Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

This odd grouping, however, is having 
trouble staying united. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, which helped draft the 
current bill, as well as the 1993 law, now op- 
poses it unless an amendment makes clear 
that religious claims cannot be used to de- 
feat civil rights laws. Civil rights advocates 
are concerned about such groups as the 
World Church of the Creator, for example, 
which claims a religious belief in promoting 
the white race. Gay lawyers say the bill 
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THE LAW’S INTENDED 
CONSEQUENCE 


WHO Father Timothy 
Mockaitis heard a 
jailhouse confession of 
Conan Wayne Hale, right, 
in Oregon 


WHAT The D.A. bugged 
the room, hoping Hale 
would admit to murder 


OUTCOME Mockaitis won 


a suit charging that the 


D.A. interfered with his religion by taping a 
holy sacrament 









would allow conservative Christian land- 
lords to refuse to rent to gay people even in 
states with laws protecting lesbians and gays 
from housing discrimination. 

Religious-liberty laws are in effect in 
seven states—Governor George W. Bush 
signed one in Texas in June—and they are 
leaving their mark on the judicial system. 
Last fall, for example, the State of Florida 
charged the Church of Scientology with 
criminal neglect in the death of Lisa 
McPherson, 36, a Scientologist in Clearwa- 
ter, Fla. McPherson was in the care of 
church staff members for 17 days in 1995 
before dying from a blood clot. Members of 
McPherson’s family have also sued the 
church. Church lawyers have denied the al 
legation, saying injuries McPherson suf- 
fered in a car accident caused her death and 
the church had nothing to do with it. 

Scientology is known for its aggressive 
litigating style. But the church's most power- 
ful legal weapon could be Florida’s religious- 
freedom act. After the law glided through the 
legislature last year, church lawyers used it to 
argue that the criminal charges are illegal 
because they unduly burden the church 
and impair its right to practice religion. The 
lawyers have also used the law in the civil 
case to prevent the family from seeing notes 
taken by Scientology counselors who inter- 
viewed McPherson. The church’s lawyers 
say the notes are religious material protect- 
ed by the statute; the family believes the 
notes may help explain her death, 

The Scientology case will probably drag 
on for years, but opponents of the religious- 
liberty bill say the case illustrates the law’s 
unintended consequences. “It opens the 
door for all kinds of religious entities and in- 
dividuals to make creative claims,” says 
Marci Hamilton, a constitutional-law pro- 
fessor at Emory University. “[Supporters] 
say it’s just a simple bill, but it ends up being 
a deep political problem that reveals deep 
divides in our culture.” ® 
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Buy One, Get One Free? 


They have not elected her, but already New Yorkers 
want to know: Can Hillary Clinton deliver? 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





SUALLY VOTERS WAIT FOR A CANDI- 
date to get elected before they start 
demanding favors. Then again, most 
would-be officeholders don’t share a 
home with the President of the U.S. And 
with this President a lame duck, interest 
groups and activists have lately decided that 
Hillary, the aspiring Senator from New York, 
is the Clinton to go to in the White House. 
But it barely matters whether she can 
actually persuade her husband to satisfy 
these groups. In politics, where perceptions 
can mean more than facts, people have 
come to believe in the two-for-the-price-of- 
one slogan the Clintons once advertised. 
That's why one Clin- 
ton’s budding Senate can- 
didacy has already created 
some awkward moments 
for the other. Take the furor 
over his clemency offer to 
16 members of the Puerto 
Rican group known as the 
FALN. Hillary has insisted 
that she had “no involve- 
ment in or prior knowledge 
of” her husband's decision. 
And on Saturday she even 
appeared to rebuke the 
President with a terse writ- 
ten statement urging him to 
withdraw the offer because 
the terrorists had not met 
Clinton’s condition of re- 
nouncing violence. “It’s 
been three weeks and their 
silence speaks volumes. I 
believe the offer of clemen- 
cy should be withdrawn,” 
she said. But before she 
could get any political 
mileage from this rebuke, 
the White House made 
clear that Clinton himself 
had sent the same message 
in a letter to their lawyers 
the day before, saying they 
had until this Friday to 
meet his terms. Even by 
the Clintons’ marital stan- 
dards, this was a strange 
one: two formidable politi- 
cians trying to prove their 
toughness and leaving peo- 














ple to wonder who outmaneuvered whom. 
“I don’t know if she knew about the letter,” 
said White House counsel office spokesman 
Jim Kennedy. “I know we didn’t know 
about her statement.” 

It is possible that the sidelined Presi- 
dent, in an effort to make his political talents 
useful, thought he was actually helping his 
wife by offering the clemency deal in the first 
place; the White House never really pro- 
duced a convincing explanation why Clinton 
acted now on such a long-standing question, 
particularly over the unanimous objection of 
federal law-enforcement agencies. 

What is clear, and what her would-be 
constituents certainly understand, is that 
Hillary's value to them will never be greater 


THE ONE WHO HAS CLINTON’S EAR 


Interest groups in New York State, and even one Republican, 


have asked the First Lady to intercede on their behalf 
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than it is now. For even if she wins, it is hard 
to imagine a junior Senator having nearly 
the clout of an ambitious candidate who 
happens to have the President's ear. 

That is why the first signs that Hillary 
was being pressed into constituent service 
before Election Day surfaced as early as 
July. She showed up at a White House 
meeting on federal aid to New York's 
teaching hospitals called by one of the 
state’s sitting Senators, Chuck Schumer. 
There, as Schumer put it, she “chimed in.” 
Then last week, some pro-Israeli activists 
publicly urged her to seek the freedom of 
convicted spy Jonathan Pollard. And G.0o.P. 
Congressman Thomas Reynolds wants her 
to take on the Justice Department over 
Cayuga Indian claims in the Finger Lakes 
area. Meanwhile, she has not heard the last 
from Puerto Rico: its New York allies are 
asking the First Lady to weigh in on a half- 
century-long dispute over Navy bombard- 
ment of a tiny island off the common- 
wealth’s east coast. 

Critics will be looking for signs of her in- 
fluence as the Commander in Chief consid- 
ers the plight of Puerto 
Rico’s Vieques Island. Navy 
Secretary Richard Danzig 
says the live-ammo range 
there is “an important and 
irreplaceable site,” vital to 
assuring Navy and Marine 
combat effectiveness. But 
after two stray 500-Ib. 
bombs killed a_ security 
guard and injured four 
other civilians last April, 
the island’s 9,300 residents 
declared that they had had 
enough. Nowhere have 
they found more sympathy 
than in New York, a city 
that has one-quarter the 
number of Puerto Ricans 
that Puerto Rico has. 

Those pressing the First 
Lady insist it is perfectly 
appropriate. “If she is going 
to be the next U.S. Senator 
from New York, people are 
going to be looking to her 
for leadership on a whole 
array of issues,” says Den- 
nis Rivera, head of the hos- 
pital-workers union and 
one of her most influential 
backers. And where she 
leads, should they expect 
her husband to follow? 
Why not? It was the Clin- 
tons themselves who once 
boasted, “Buy one, get one 
free.” —With reporting by 
Jay Branegan/Washington 
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4éThey put my 
hands onthe 
ground and cut 
them off quickly, 
the leftfirst...1fell 
onthe ground.77 


—Issatu Kargbo, 13 














War Wounds 


In Africa, an ugly civil war leaves permanent scars 


Sierra Leone's eight-year civil war has settled into an uneasy 
peace. But it has left a cruel legacy. At the height of the country’s 
chaos this spring, rebel soldiers intensified an ugly ritual of am- 
putations, seizing civilians and chopping off limbs. Human-rights 
groups estimate that thousands have been maimed in this fash- 
ion. Two of them told their stories to TIME’s Malcolm Linton. 


ISSATU KARGBO IS 13, 
seven children of farmer Alimany Karg- 
bo, who moved last year to Samuel Town 
village, about 20 miles southeast of Free- 
town, because of fighting in his home 
area. The family lives in a shack in the 
garden of an abandoned house. Last Jan. 
13, Issatu was staying with her aunt on 
the edge of Freetown, waiting to go for a 
medical checkup, when rebels overran 
her neighborhood: 


T WAS A WEDNESDAY—A VERY NICE 

day with the sun shining. The rebels 

came to the house at around 4 in the 

afternoon. There were two: a 

man about the same age as 

my father and a child sol- 
dier carrying an ax. They 
weren't armed, apart from 
the ax, and they were in ordi- 
nary clothes. There were about 
15 of us. The man picked out six and took 
us to the rebels’ base at Black Tank. I was 
frightened because I didn’t know what 
was going to happen. 

At Black Tank the man called four 
other rebels to guard us. A lot of rebels 
were hiding in the bushes and around 
the houses. They had a big fire going 
near the verandah of the house. They 
ambushed the people who came past 
and pushed them into the fire, pointing 
their guns. They made them lie down in 
the fire. I saw it happen to five people. 
Three of them died in the fire, and two 
managed to get up and walk away, but 
they were badly burned, so maybe they 
died later—I don’t know. 

The children with me were crying. I 
was more frightened than before because 
I thought they were going to throw me in- 
to the fire. The rebels were laughing and 
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cried. That night I slept in an abandoned 
house, and the next day I went down to 
the main road. A rebel saw me waiting 
there and took me to the Summer Time 
clinic [a small clinic with a nurse but no 
doctor]. He gave me a bowl of rice. Then 
the other shale came and took away the 
rice. They said they would kill anyone 
who said a word about what had hap- 
pened. I was in the clinic for a few days. 
Then the Red Cross came and took me to 
hospital. 

I want to go back to school. I haven't 
been back since this happened. How can 
I write? I can’t do anything except eat and 
drink water from a cup. Sometimes I fol- 
low my father into the forest when he cuts 
wood to sell in the truck park. I used to 





)WN the injured can sometimes get help from a foreign doctor 
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making jokes, except for the 
man who had picked us out. 
His face was bad, so dark it 
was blue—you couldn't see any 
sign of laughter in it. He cut us with 
the ax one by one. I was number five. The 
adults were begging, and the children 
were crying. They put my hands on the 
ground and cut them off quickly, the left 
first. I didn’t feel anything, or just some- 
thing like a sting. Everything went dark, 
and I fell over on the ground. After a while 
I got up and walked a little way, but then I 
blacked out again and fell over. I don't 
know what happened to the other people. 
I had no idea why they did that to me. 
It all took less than half an hour. 
I walked back to the house. My aunt 
saw me and started to cry, but one of the 
rebels told her he would shoot her if she 





wash my clothes and cook. But now I can’t 
do those things. I play with my younger 
sisters, chasing them and wrestling. I still 
do that. 

I have friends here. They don’t make 
jokes about my arms. They feel very sorry 
for me. Most of my friends are in Free- 
town. I want to go back there and see my 
aunt—just to visit, not to stay. There’s no 
one at her house to take care of me. 

[Issatu’s father is humble, polite and 
upset. “Any time she goes somewhere 
with us, I want to cry because they have 
destroyed her looks,” he says. Issatu 
went to Handicap International’s clinic 
in Freetown and gota leather strap to help 
her hold a spoon on the end of her right 
arm. She smiles as she shows it off. “Be- 
fore, I used to eat by holding the spoon 
between my arms,” she says. ] 

















ABDUL SANKOH, 27, was a teach- 
er until last December, when fighting be- 
tween government and rebel forces closed 
his school. Now he is jobless and lives 
at the Murray Town amputee center in 
Freetown. On the morning of April 30, 
after hiding from the fighting for three 
days in the bush without food, he and an- 
other man went back to their village to 
look for mangoes to take to their friends 


E GOT THE MANGOES AND 

were on our way back to 

the bush when we met two 

rebels. They stopped us at 

gunpoint. They told us to 

drop the mangoes, and 
they tied us up. 

They brought us back to the village | 
where more rebels—I counted 36 
—were holding five others: two 
women, two children and an old & 
man. All of the rebels were carry- 
ing AK-47s, and some had rocket- : 
propelled grenades. They were | 
mostly about 35 or 40, but some & 
were in their 20s. They looked = 
untidy, as if they had been in the 3 
bush for a long time. 

They killed the five other 
people they were holding one by 
one. The people were shouting 
and crying. I was sitting a few 
yards away, tied up back to back 
with my friend. There were about 
seven soldiers doing the killing. 
The others were searching the 
houses. I thought they were going 
to kill me too. 

When they had finished kill- 
ing the other five, they started ar- 
guing. Some wanted to kill us, but 
others said we should carry rice 
for them. My friend was a farmer, 
and I told them I was too. I said 
that because at that time, the 
rebels were searching for teachers 
and police. Then someone came 
up and said he knew me, although 
I didn’t know him. | thought he 
might save me, but he turned out to be 
the one who destroyed me. He said, “I 
know you. You're a teacher, and you have 
a friend who is a policeman.” They asked 
me where he was, and when I said I 
didn’t know, they told me they were go- 
ing to kill me. One of them was instruct- 
ed to kill me, but he refused. He said he 
had never killed anyone. They pulled the 
gun from his hands and started to flog 
him. Then one of them said he was going 
to amputate my arms. I begged him not 


to and offered to join their group, but he 
refused. He called for an ax. 

They pushed my right hand onto the 
ground. I was shouting and begging 
them. I watched when they cut it off. I 
was looking at the stump, watching the 
way the veins vibrated when the blood 
flowed out. It was very painful, and I was 
shouting. When they grabbed my other 
hand, I blacked out, so I didn’t feel them 
cut it off. After they'd cut off both my 
hands, I told them, “Kill me, because I 
am no use in the world!” They told me I 
was making a noise, and they said it was 
because I had a mouth to talk with. And 
they cut off my lips. I lost consciousness. 
When I woke up, I could feel my lips 
hanging down. 

Later that same day, I walked from 


my village—about three miles’ walk—to 
one of the peacekeepers’ bases. Then they 
took me to the hospital about three days 
later. A German Doctors Without Borders 
doctor did the operation on my arms at 
Connaught Hospital in Freetown. After 
the operation, I slept for two days. I 
couldn’t speak because of my mouth—I 
was just looking around. They were feed- 
ing me from a drip. It was a week before 
I could eat or drink. After three weeks, 
my wife came to the hospital to find me. 


The most difficult things to do now? 
The most important thing is the toilet af- 
fairs, I can’t do it for myself, and my wife 
has to help me. It’s embarrassing. Anoth- 
er thing is bathing ... eating ... writing. I 
can urinate for myself now with no es- 
cort. I can’t dress myself. I can’t pray 
because I can’t wash. I pray only at night 
when I'm going to sleep. 

I ask for forgiveness when I pray. 
Then I ask for someone to help me get 
through my future life ... It could be my 
wife, but without money, she will just sit 
there beside me. With no money for our 
children or to assist our parents, she'll just 
sit there with me. Now I’m waiting to get 
false hands. It’s up to the government. If 
I don't get them, I can’t do anything. If the 
government forgets about us, we'll take 


é44| can’t dress myself. | can’t pray because | can’t wash. 
| pray only at night when I’m going to sleep.”97 —abdui sankon, 27 


revenge. I can’t do it myself, but I would 
tell my family to take revenge on the per- 
son who did this to me. We have no guns, 
but we have the traditional ways of re- 
venging. I am left-handed, and it will be 
enough if they can just give me a pros- 
thesis for my left arm. = 


The International Rescue Committee is 
working with Sierra Leone's victims. It 
is accepting contributions at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10168 
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Violent Birth 


East Timor’s vote for 
nationhood is tumultuous 


N THE STREETS OF DILI, WHICH 

is set to become Asia’s newest capi- 

tal city, days passed last week with a 
terrifying regularity. Mornings 
dawned in a foreboding calm. With the 
heat of midday, rumors flew—of thugs 
gathering, forming roadblocks, seeking 
those who support independence for the 
half-island of East Timor. By late afternoon 
shots were heard. At nightfall, streets were 
empty; most citizens stayed close to home. 
Fear paralyzed much of East Timor 
during the week after its citizens voted to se- 
cede from Indonesia—a 99% turnout of those 
eligible. With nearly 80% casting ballots in 
favor of independence on Monday, the East 
Timorese could at last envision an end to the 
torturous era in which, since 1975, they have 
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been an unwilling part of Indonesia. But as 
they waited for the votes to be counted, pro- 
Jakarta militias violently assumed control of 
much of the western part of the territory. At 
least four local United Nations employees 
were murdered, and six more may have died. 
Scores of citizens were hurt or killed. 

Many East Timorese are looking to the 
outside world for help. But Western gov- 
ernments have yet to reach a consensus on 
deploying force. If the U.N. decides to send 
in armed peacekeepers, they are not likely 
to arrive until later this fall. That leaves the 
job of restraining the militias in the hands 
of Indonesian forces. They have shown lit- 
tle inclination to stop the killing. “I don’t 
think it would be difficult for the police to 
disarm the militias, but their hearts aren’t 
in it,” says a Western official. “[The militias] 
were brought in by the military, and there 
are emotional attachments preventing [the 
police] from taking action.” Those bonds 
are costing lives every, day. —By Nisid Hajari. 
Reported by Jason Tedjasukmana/Jakarta and 
Lisa Rose Weaver/Dili 
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By JEFFREY KLUGER 


HE FOLKS AT MC DONALD’S COULD 

not have expected an especially 

warm reception in France, but the 

manure in the parking lots still 

must have taken them by surprise. 

For the past three weeks it’s been 
hard to visit a McDonald’s anywhere in 
France without running the risk of en- 
countering mountains of fresh manure—as 
well as not-so-fresh fruit and vegetables— 
dumped in front of the restaurants by pro- 
testing farmers. 

There’s a lot about McDonald’s that 
angers the farmers—its sameness, its bland- 
ness, the culinary hegemony it represents— 
yet at the outset the demonstrations were 

remarkably genteel, with protesters occu- 
pying restaurants and offering customers 
an alternative meal of baguettes stuffed 
with cheese or foie gras. But lately things 
have turned nasty. Protesters are finding 
ever more to dislike about the unique- 
ly American food—especially the very 
genes that make the McDonald’s beef 
or bun or potato what it is. 

Around the world people are tak- 
ing a closer look at the genetic make- 
up of what they’re eating—and grow- 
ing uneasy with what they see. Over 
the past decade, genetically modified 
(GM) food has become an increasing- 

ly common phenomenon as scientists 
in the U.S. and elsewhere have re- 
woven the genes of countless fruits 
and vegetables, turning everyday 
crops into tiber-crops able to resist 
frost, withstand herbicides and even 
produce their own pesticides. In all, 
more than 4,500 GM plants have 
been tested, and at least 40—includ- 
ing 13 varieties of corn, 11 varieties 
of tomatoes and four varieties of 
soybeans—have cleared govern- 

ment reviews. 

For biotech companies such as 
Monsanto, based in the U.S., and Novartis 
AG, based in Switzerland, the rise of GM 
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technology has meant boom times. Sales of 
GM seeds rose in value from $75 million in 
1995 to $1.5 billion last year, and the crops 
they produce are turning up not only on 
produce shelves but also in processed foods 
from cookies to potato chips to baby food. 
But many people question whether it’s 
a good idea for fallible human beings to 
go mucking about with the genes of other 
species. It’s one thing if a scientific experi- 
ment goes wrong in a lab, they say, but 
something else entirely if it winds up on 
your dinner plate. To date, there’s nothing 
to suggest that re-engineered plants have 
ever done anyone any harm. Nonetheless, 


| the European Union has blocked the im- 


portation of some GM crops, and since 1997 
has required that foods that contain engi- 
neered DNA be labeled as such. Plenty of 
trade watchers in Washington see the Eu- 
ropean actions as one 
more tweak from an in- 
creasingly powerful E.U. 
no longer intimidated 
by U.S. economic might. 
While that may be, the 
fact remains that the U.S. 
Congress may address a 
labeling bill of its own 
this fall, and some pri- 
vate groups are threaten- 
ing lawsuits to force the 
issue. Even without legal 
action, public opinion is 
turning a more skeptical 
eye on GM technology. 
“The farmers in France 
are right,” observes Den- 
nis Kucinich, a House 
Democrat from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who stum- 
bled across the GM-food 
issue in the spring, and 
is turning it into some- 
thing of a cause. “There’s 
nothing more personal 
than food.” 

If the outcry in 
France indeed portends 
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The clown falls as farmers trash 
a French McDonald's 





FOOD FIGHT 


The battle heats up between the U.S. and 
Europe over genetically engineered crops 


global trouble, it’s by no means clear 
whether it ought to. For all the controver- 
sy that GM technology is causing, the fact 
is that biotech companies have succeeded 
in dreaming up some extraordinary plants. 
Monsanto, which produces the hugely pop- 
ular herbicide Roundup, has made just 
as big a hit with its line of genetically 
modified crops that are immune to the 
Roundup poison—thanks to a gene that 
company scientists tweezed out of the 
common petunia and knitted into their 
food plants. Other GM crops have been 
designed to include a few scraps of DNA 
from a common bacterium, rendering the 
plants toxic to leaf-chewing insects but not 
to humans. 

Such souped-up plants are under- 
standably popular with farmers, for whom 
even a slight increase in yield can mean a 
big increase in profits. Last year in the U.S., 
35% of the soy crop and 42% of the cotton 
crop were grown with GM seeds. Says 
Karen Marshall, a Monsanto spokes- 
woman: “These really 
do work and have tre- 
mendous benefits to 
growers.” 

But what happens 
when they don’t work? 
Several years ago, a 
company developed a 
soybean with some ge- 
netic threads borrowed 
from the Brazil nut in an 
attempt to boost the 
bean’s amino-acid con- 
tent. The soy began act- 
ing like the nut—so 
much so that it churned 
out not just amino acids 
but also chemicals that 
can trigger allergies in 
nut-sensitive consumers. 
The company quickly 
scrapped the product. 
Last spring a study pub- 
lished by Cornell Uni- 
versity showed that pol- 
len from some strains of 
corn with built-in pesti- 
cides can kill the larva of 
the Monarch butterfly, 
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a pest by nobody’s standards. “When but- 
terflies start dying,” says Kucinich, “I think 
it’s fair to start asking questions.” 

Overseas, they have been asking them 
for some time. In recent years Europeans 
have become increasingly jumpy about 
bad food—and with good reason. Since 
the outbreak of mad-cow disease in 1996, 
the appearance of dioxin-contaminated Bel- 
gian chickens last spring and the later re- 
call of contaminated cans of Coca-Cola in 
France and the Benelux nations, health of- 
ficials have grown fussier about what their 
citizens consume—raising the doubts about 
GM food even higher. 

Since 1990 the E.U. has approved the 
sale of 18 GM prod- 
ucts. (The U.S. Govern- 
ment views GM com- 
ponents in foods as 
mere additives and 
thus does not require 
the FDA to approve 
them. Instead, it sub- 
jects them to a less for- 
mal review, a relative- 
ly low high-bar that’s 
easy to clear.) This year 
the E.U. banned the 
importation of non- 
approved GM corn. In 
the U.S., GM strains 
are mixed with ordi- 
nary strains, so the 
country’s entire corn ex- 
port to Europe was ef- 
fectively outlawed. “Un- 
til we have new rules, 
we don’t want new sub- 
stances released,” says 
Jurgen Trittin, Ger- 
many’s Environment 
Minister. “It’s a de fac- 
to moratorium.” 

But one country’s moratorium is an- 
other country’s protectionism, and the 
U.S. is suspicious of Europe’s actions. 
Tension between the U.S. and the E.U. 
was already running high this summer 
after Europe decided to continue a ban 
on hormone-raised U.S. beef and the U.S. 
hit back with a 100% tariff on some E.U. 
food exports. Coming in the midst of such 
a catfight, the GM ban looks like ven- 
geance as much as prudence. What's more, 
if Europe is so worried about GM foods, 
why is it growing them? France produces 
its own small crop of GM corn and uses 
more of the stuff than any other country in 
Europe. 

The transatlantic food fight will proba- 
bly be high on the agenda of the World 
Trade Organization when it meets in No- 
vember—good news for companies like 
Monsanto. Two years ago, CEO Robert Sha- 
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WHAT'S FOR DINNER? 


There’s a lot more than seasoning in 
your food. Everything from meat to 
fruit to baby food is developed with 
the aid of genetic manipulation. Since 
the Federal Government sees GM 
components as mere additives, 

they require little government 
oversight. Even the simplest meal 

is loaded with small DNA tricks 


APPETIZER 

Some tomato juice is made from 
tomatoes containing enzymes from 
Arctic flounder—an attempt to help 
crops withstand low temperatures 


ENTREE 

Pork loins could come from hogs 
treated with human-growth hormones 
to help them get bigger faster 


Potatoes could include genes from 
the Bacillus thuringiensis, a naturally 
occurring bacterium toxic to insects 


Squash may be inoculated with 
watermelon- and zucchini-virus genes 
to make the squash virus resistant 


The corn in corn bread and other 


foods could contain a firefly gene, 
providing a phosphorescent marker 
to tag other implanted genes 


DESSERT 

The milk in that innocent-looking rice 
pudding may have been drawn from 
cows treated with genetically 
engineered bovine growth hormone 
to help boost milk production 
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piro gambled big on biotech, spinning off 
the company’s chemical division to focus 
on the new science. While the move made 
Monsanto a Wall Street darling for a while, 
investors aren't as sweet on it anymore. A 
year ago, Monsanto stock perched at a lofty 
63; today it’s mired in the upper 30s. 

Events in Washington could make 
things worse. Since lawmakers have not 
yet addressed the labeling question, pri- 
vate groups are hoping to take the lead. 
Organizations like the Sierra Club and 
Greenpeace, along with Jewish and Mus- 
lim groups, have waded in, lobbying the 
FDA for labeling and in some cases filing 
suits to compel it. Their legal claim is bol- 
stered by internal FDA 
memos in which the 
agency’s own scien- 
tists expressed doubts 
about GM products. 
A scientist noted the 
“profound difference” 
between genetically 
engineered and tradi- 
tional crops—though 
he stressed that dif- 
ferent needn’t mean 
dangerous. 

Still, it’s becom- 
ing clear in Washing- 
ton that the labeling 
problem is not going 
away. U.S. Agriculture 
Secretary Dan Glick- 
man admits that ul- 
timately the activists 
will probably prevail. 
Glickman hopes that 

labels will not be writ- 
ten to alarm consum- 
ers but instead to in- 
form them, letting 
them know that while a product was manu- 
factured with the aid of genetic techniques, 
it can also, say, lower cholesterol. 

For now, the most GM foes can hope 
to push through an agri-friendly Congress 
is a proposal for voluntary labeling that bio- 
tech companies would be free to honor or 
ignore. In a demand-driven market, how- 
ever, they would ignore it at their peril. In 
Europe the Gerber baby-food company, 
a division of Novartis, gave in to anti-GM 
sentiments and announced that its prod- 
ucts would no longer contain genetical- 
ly modified ingredients. “This decision 
was not a safety issue,” insists Novartis 
spokesman Mark Hill, “but rather a re- 
sponse to preferences expressed by our 
consumers.” Not for the last time, to be 
sure, it’s consumers who will have the fi- 
nal word. -Reported by James Carney and 
Dick Thompson/Washington, Bruce Crumley/Paris 
and Maggie Sieger/Chicago 
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scheme is making private 
jets more accessible to 

your average millionaire 
By ADAM ZAGORIN WASHINGTON 


USED TO RIDE AROUND WITH MY GRAND- 
father in a horse and buggy,” remem- 
bers Katherine Buffett, 93, of her child- 
hood on a Nebraska farm. “Sometimes 
he would let me drive the horse myself.” | 
These days, when Mrs. Buffett hunkers 
down in her Hawker 1000 jet, the pilot 
does not offer her the reins. But he always 
gets her back home to Omaha on time. 
Katie Buffett has joined a growing, al- 
beit still élite, list of Americans who have ‘ x y 
opted out of the joys of flying with com- sak ¥ 
mercial airlines. She recently bought a 
share in a private plane because her fa- CESSNA CITATION V ULTRA 
vorite nephew told her it would bea good E 1,500 miles 
idea. The nephew, billionaire investor War- HARE $835,000 
ren Buffett, thinks many more people will san aeines ; D 480 m.p.h. 
pay to avoid cooling their heels at gates and $7,608 a month RACTION Most 
cramping their backsides into uncomfort- RATE $1,242 popular small business 
able seats in the air. Buffett spent $725 mil- jet; an ideal choice for r 
lion last year to acquire Executive Jet Avia- z budding millionaires PASSENGERS 
tion, operator of NetJets, which created a 
business in fractional ownership of aircraft. | can be guaranteed a jet with as little as four | flight will cost you $1,242. Management 
With revenues projected at $900 million for | hours’ notice, anytime? Priced to make a | and other fees are around $7,600 a month. 
1998 and climbing an average rate of 35% | buck, of course. Customers do not buy a Santulli’s operation got lift because 
annually, the company instantly became the | particular plane so much as the right to | many companies couldn't afford—or could- 
fastest-growing division in Buffett’s Berk- | fly on a jet of the class n’t justify—owning a jet 













shire Hathaway empire, which includes | they have purchased. Net- GETTING SAFER outright. Yet as commercial 
stakes in American Express and Coca-Cola | Jets owners can purchase tts et eerieeeerm service deteriorated, they 
and ownership of Geico insurance. a fraction of a plane up to sharply for executive planes also found themselves at the 

Executive Jet is the brainchild of | the whole thing and geta F eae? mercy of big airlines. Frac- 


rey 


Richard Santulli, 54, a former leasing spe- | proportional share of its 
cialist from Goldman Sachs who still runs | air time. A one-eighth share 
the company. What Santulli figured out is | of, say, a Cessna Citation V 
this: How many jets and how many own- | Ultra goes for $835,000, 
ers do you need to ensure that each owner | and each hour of occupied 


tional ownership splits the 
difference: expensive, but 
cheaper than full board; 
and the convenience helps 
compensate for the cost. 
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$2.1 million 


$14,200 a month 
$1,920 


Just try flying on commercial airlines from 
Mobile, Ala., to Moline, Ill., nonstop. Net- 
Jet offers everything from small Cessna Ci- 
tation S/IIs up to the new Boeing Business 
Jet, a reconfigured 737. 

Executive Jet commands more than 
75% of the fractional-ownership market— 
down from 100%. Its suecess has lured 
a couple of jetmakers into the game, in- 
cluding Raytheon, which sells Beech and 
Hawker jets. Bombardier, a leading com- 
petitor, is adding fractional owners at a rate 
of more than 100 a year; it has more than 
350 clients using 65 Learjet and Challenger 


BOEING 


BUSINESS JET 


6,000 miles 


$5.8 million 


$32,000 a month 
$3,400 
19 


3,000 miles 
590 m.p.h. 


World's 
fastest business jet: 
flies at three-fourths 
the speed of sound 


aircraft. A booming economy continues to 
enlarge the ranks of fractional flyers. Over 
the past 3% years, Executive Jet has ordered 
590 aircraft, paying $9.75 billion and ex- 
panding into Europe and Asia. 

Buffett, a famously frugal rich guy, 
found the concept so compelling that first 
he got rid of Berkshire’s jet, the Indefen- 
sible, and then he bought Executive Jet. 
It’s one of the few luxuries he can justify. 
“I sleep in a bed, you sleep in a bed; I go 
to McDonald’s, you go to McDonald’s,” 
he told Time. “For most things in life, be- 
ing rich just isn’t that much of an advan- 
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530 m.p.h. 
It’s 
enormous, with a 


conference room and 
two bedrooms 





tage. The one area where money has 
made a difference for me is the ability to 
travel efficiently and do things that would 
otherwise be impossible.” 

Like a couple of months ago, when he 
flew on a Gulfstream IV-SP to London, 
had lunch in Frankfurt and dinner near 
Paris (presumably not at McDonald's), 
then returned to Boston for a board meet- 
ing of Gillette, another major Berkshire 
holding—all within three days. Says Buf- 
fett, fractional-jet salesman: “Difficult to 
do that flying commercial.” Aunt Katie 
would agree. a 
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A glut of fancy new megaplexes could spoil the 
happy ending for the big movie-house chains 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 
ICTURE THIS: AT GENERAL CINEMA’S 
Premium theater in suburban Chica- 
go, the $15 luxury cinematic experi- 
ence starts with valet parking. After 

the concierge escorts you to a leather re- 

cliner, a waiter is on hand to mix up a mar- 
tini and serve “previews” 
like shrimp cocktail and 

“feature presentations” (get 

it?) like prime rib. “It’s like 

watching a movie with all 
the comforts of home but 
better service,” says Mark 

Kanter, a regular at the 

luxury venue. 

In a business famous 
for stale popcorn, rickety 
seats and sticky floors, first- 
class cinemas may sound 
like a bad joke. But with a 
surfeit of mammoth mega- 
plexes filling cities and 
suburbs, theater owners 
seem willing to try any- 
thing to make their mar- 
quees stand apart from the 
crowd. General Cinema is teaming up with | 
Robert Redford to launch a Sundance 
chain of art houses. 

While Americans have flocked to the 
flicks in record numbers this summer, 
movie theaters are breaking ground at an 
even greater pace. Over the past five years 
the number of screens in the U.S. has 
soared 40%, to almost 35,000, according to 
the National Association of Theatre Own- 
ers. And since every town with an eco- 
nomic-development plan sees the movies 
as some kind of retail miracle, the number 
may reach 40,000 before the building 
spree ends. Yet no matter how many geeks 
go to see a Star Wars film 17 times, it’s 
doubtful they can fill all the seats. This 
could be a tearjerker for the accountants. 

The modern megaplex doesn’t come 
cheap. Even though it tends to attract more 
patrons willing to shell out for those $6 
bags of popcorn, each snazzy new location, 








FILM SNOBS Luxury venues 
are a new moviegoing gambit 


complete with stadium seating (for unob- 
structed views) and ear-shattering digital 
sound, costs in the range of $15 million to 
$25 million. Moreover, theaters still retain 
only 50% of ticket revenues, handing the 
rest over to the studios and relying on con- 
cessions for the big bucks. Add to that the 
fiscal drain of shutting down “older” multi- 
plexes (relics around for a 
6 decade), and it’s no wonder 
® that the bottom lines of 
leaders like AMC, Loews 
Cineplex and Carmike are 
getting bad reviews. “It’s 
? going to be ugly,” says ana- 
* lyst David Londoner at 
Schroder & Co. 

For some, it already is, 
United Artists 


than 2,000 screens across 
the country, has recently 
been working with 

bankers to avoid default- 
ing on hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in loans; it 
blames its woes on declin- 
ing attendance and 
high real estate costs. 

To get a sense of a saturated 
market, take in a show in Ontario, 
Calif., where rivals AMC and Edwards 
Theatres have set up megaplexes with a 
combined 52 screens practically 
across the street from each other. 
While both theaters claim to make 
a profit, neither is happy. Appar- 
ently, though, the rest of the in- 
dustry hasn’t learned its lesson: 
developers in Chicago are building 
two neighboring theaters in a simi- 
lar face-off. Says Jeff Blake, presi- 
dent of worldwide distribu- 
tion at Columbia Pictures: 
“Building screens at $1 mil- 
lion each and closing the- 
aters that aren't fully amor- 
tized has to hurt.” 

Most of the chains, 
though, claim they are feel- 





Theatre 
Group, which runs more | 


ing no pain. “We don't just redivide the pie, 
we enlarge it,” argues Phil Zacheretti, a se- 
nior vice president at industry leader Regal 
Cinemas, a privately held behemoth with 
4,000 screens. Yet even AMC, the aggres- 
sive, $900 million-a-year pioneer of 
megaplexes, based in Kansas City, Mo., is 
scaling down some of its 30-screen loca- 
tions. “When does the big wave of capital 
expenditure end and we get to see some re- 
turn on the investment?” asks Stewart 
Halpern, a senior analyst at ING Barings, 
who remains cautiously bullish. “That 
point seems to keep getting pushed _« 


off further and further.” And if o«@ . 
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they keep putting up more 
theaters, profits could remain a 
coming attraction for quite 
some time. —With reporting Z 
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Brand New 
ss 

Bodies 

Ah, the whiff of burning 


flesh! What to do when 
a tattoo seems too tame 


By JEFFREY RESSNER LOS ANGELES 





HE PUNGENT AROMA IN A LOS ANGELES 

salon called Puncture is reminiscent 

of burnt popcorn. “That is a hell of a 

smell!” yelps Daren Gardner, 28, 
whose lanky body lies quivering on a med- 
ical-examination table. The odor is actual- 
ly coming from Gardner's skin, as he sub- 
mits to the latest trend catching on among 
tattoo and piercing devotees: branding. 
Body artist Todd Murray torches a small 
square of stainless steel using a propane 
flame, then lines up his shot like a pool 
shark with a cue, swiftly applying the red- 
hot metal in what's called a “kiss of fire,” 
one of 10 strikes necessary to finish the job. 
“This is amazing,” gasps Gardner, balling 
his fists while the scorching marks are ap- 
plied. “If I could bottle this feeling up, I 
would give it away.” 

Welcome to the strange world of body 
modification, or “bod-mod,” in which the 
human form serves as a personal canvas to 
be cut, poked, burned, stretched and 
adorned. It’s a world in which terms like 
journey and enlightenment are used to de- 
scribe acts of self-mutilation that would 
make even Quentin Tarantino cringe, a 
subculture combining tribal spirituality 
with kinky sex and a dash of circus 
sideshow. It may seem weird, 
but it has a long tradition: in 
November the American 
Museum of Natural History 
in New York City will pre- 
sent “Body Art: Marks of 
Identity,” an exhibition sur- 
veying 4,000 years of skin 
decoration. 

Branding is, well, a 
hot trend largely 
due to Fakir Musa- 
far, 69, a former 
ad executive who 
calls himself a 
LIZARD MAN: 


Sprague is still 
waiting for a tail 
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DON'T TRY THIS AT HOME: At Puncture, Gardner steels himself for a branding session 


shaman and devotes his life to bod-mod, 
along with other more fantastic practices 
like O-Kee-Pa, a mystical Native American 
body-suspension ceremony. Musafar start- 
ed a California state-licensed branding 
school in 1992 and has spread his philoso- 
phy through a website and a quarterly 
magazine called Body Play. He claims that 
branding is now administered by some 50 
people in the Western world and could hit 
the mainstream in the way 
piercing did a few years ago. 
Keith Alexander, who 
works out of a New York City 
shop that bills itself as “the 
world’s largest fetish empori- 
um,” estimates he’s seared 
more than 150 skin signs 
over the past five years. “Peo- 
ple need memorable sym- 
bols when they pass from 
one stage of life to another,” 
he says. “Some get a brand at 
the end of a divorce, others 
on their birthday.” Many of 
his clients are punk rockers 
and S&M aficionados. About 
half, he says, are fraternity members, 
including African-American frats that 
have used branding for years, some- 
times choosing slave designs to connect 
with their ancestors. While branding 
> marks are not as detailed as tattoos 
(and can hurt more—though no 
worse than a bad sunburn, say en- 
thusiasts), for some they have 
more ritualistic power. 
“Whether you're a teenager 
or a 60-year-old executive, 
there appears to be a need for 
body rituals that aren’t pro- 
vided for in our society,” 
says Musafar. Yet Armando 
Favazza, a University of 
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MATTER OF TASTE: A bod- 
mod fan with her new tongue 





Missouri psychiatry professor and author of 
Bodies Under Siege, thinks it’s rare when 
people find deep meanings in branding: 
“It’s a faddish sort of thing, meant to shock 
or provide a sexual turn-on.” In a few cases 
it may be therapeutic: Favazza says abused 
children may later undergo alterations “to 
reclaim control over their bodies” and forge 
“a mark of distinction to raise self-esteem.” 

Even branding is tame compared with 
» more extreme bod-mod, 
° ranging from people who 
© have their tongues split to 
some Star Trek fanatics 
= who have supposedly tried 
2 to look like a Klingon. 
¢ Then there’s Erik Sprague, 
27, of Albany, N.Y., who 
has spent the past several 
years trying to turn himself 
into a lizard. So far he has 
had Teflon implants to en- 
large his forehead and filed 
his teeth into fangs, while 
covering his body with tat- 
toos of reptilian scales. 

Musafar is scornful of 
such “show-biz” decoration. “These people 
have gone way overboard with hotel-room 
surgery,” he says. Doctors warn of possible 
infection and other dangers of such proce- 
dures. “From a medical point of view, none 
of these things have a justification,” says 
Glenn Kane, an emergency-medicine spe- 
cialist at L.A.’s Century City Hospital, 
“though they may from a social point of 
view.” Daren Gardner regards his brand—a 
large infinity symbol—as a sign of everlasting 
devotion to his wife Amanda. “What I’m 
looking for is an emotional experience that 
goes beyond where we all stand,” he says. 
“The pain is very short and intense; the or- 
nament is forever.” —With reporting by Edward 
Barnes/New York 







The End Is 
Here, Pt. 6 


Revelation not enough 
for you? Here’s a novel 
account of Doomsday 


By WALTER KIRN 


particularly good for the 
late great planet Earth. 
Things are looking very, 
very bad. Two hundred 
million demonic horsemen 
are galloping across the 
smoky skies, and a third of 
the world’s people will be 
slain—a third of those who re- 
main, that is, following the recent 
Christian Rapture, which has literally 
snatched believers from cars and offices 
and carried them off bodily to heaven. 
Among those left behind to battle evil as 
part of the rag-tag “Tribulation Force” 
are Rayford Steele, a former commercial- 
airline pilot, and Cameron (“Buck”) 
Williams, publisher of the cyberjournal 
The Truth. Their enemy: one Nicolae 
Carpathia, former U.N. Secretary-General, 
current Global Community Potentate 
and—some believe—the Antichrist. 

That's the narrative setup for Assas- 
sins, the sixth and latest installment in 
the startlingly popular Left Behind 
series by co-authors Tim LaHaye 
and Jerry B. Jenkins, two men 
who are doing for Christian fiction 
what John Grisham did for court- 
room thrillers. Within three weeks of its 
publication, the apocalyptic action thriller 
was No. 2 on the New York Times best-sell- 
er list—a list that generally doesn’t even 
count sales by the nation’s Christian book- 
stores. So wildly anticipated was Assassins 
among LaHaye and Jenkins’ faithful fans 
that at midnight on the morning of its re- 
lease, a line of nearly 1,000 buyers formed 
outside the Jesus Chapel Discount Book- 
store in Scottsdale, Ariz. And at a speed 
even Satan’s horsemen might envy, Assas- 
sins’ publisher, Tyndale House, has decid- 
ed to add 650,000 copies to its million- 
strong first printing. 

Assassins’ authors, whose end-times 
shoot-’em-ups have spawned a website and 





THINGS ARE NOT LOOKING | 








a movie deal and earned them millions of | 


dollars, prefer to view their books’ appeal in 
less secular terms. “People,” says LaHaye, 
“are beginning to realize that something in 
this world is happening that has never hap- 
pened before. The technology is going out 
of sight, one-world mania seems to be grip- 
ping the world.” A self-described “prophe- 
cy scholar” and minister for more than 50 
years, LaHaye, 73, concerns himself less 
with the books’ prose than with their bibli- 
cal underpinnings, turning ancient refer- 
ences to plagues and famines, wars and 
storms into crisp, modern plot points. “I 

















Their Kingdom Comes 


With sales booming, LaHaye and Jenkins 


have an empire in apocalyptic prose 

Left Behind, 1995 2 million 
Tribulation Force, 1996 1.3 million 
Nicolae, 1997 1.1 million 
Soul Harvest, 1998 1.1 million 
Apollyon, Feb. 1999 950,000 
Assassins, Aug. 1999 950,000° 


“650,000 more to be printed soon 
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LAHAYE AND JENKINS split 
duties into theological 
plotting and writing 


prepare a 30-to-50-page 
proposal, with Scripture 
teachings,” he says. “Then 
Jerry comes along. I 
make suggestions about 
characters, and Jerry 
puts them together into 
fiction.” 

Jenkins, 49, is also a 
man ona mission. “We've 
had many unsaved peo- 
ple say they have accept- 
ed Christ because of 
reading Left Behind or 
one of the other books.” 
8 The author of 130 books, 
> he cut his literary teeth 
* writing as-told-to mem- 
* oirs for pro athletes such 
as Nolan Ryan and Walter Payton. The Left 
Behind books are his passion, though. Of 
the Rapture and Second Coming, he says, 
“We believe it could happen today or it 
could happen a thousand years from now.” 
He resists the notion that his novels exploit 
today’s premillennial anxiety. “The books 
don’t mention any date whatsoever. We're 
not talking about the millennium. We're 
not talking about Y2K.” 

Assassins, like its predecessors in the se- 
ries, is set in the indefinite near future, and 
for all the story’s cosmic import, the tone is 
curiously homey, if not slightly xenophobic. 
The fugitive all-American heroes of the 
Tribulation Force, linked by the Internet in 
their desperate battle against insidious Mr. 
Bigs, may as well be the reader’s next-door 

neighbors. It’s easy to picture them, pre- 

Apocalypse, eating their Wheaties, fertiliz- 
ing their lawns and changing the oil in their 
Ford Explorers. As for the books’ Jewish 
characters, most are converts to Christian 
ity. And though the Force carries out its 
operations in South Africa, France and 

Israel, its headquarters is in Illinois. 

Fighting Satan from tornado coun- 
try makes for a strange fulfillment of 
prophecy but certainly an accessible one. 
The odd achievement of the Left Behind 
books is to render the unimaginable famil- 
iar—often absurdly so. Who ever imagined, 
for example, combatting the archfiend with 
handguns and encrypted e-mail? Still, fans 
are hooked. They can smell the sulfur, hear 
the hoofbeats. Kellie Tolson, 40, who di- 
rects a hospital child-care center in Tucson, 
Ariz., can’t get enough of LaHaye and Jenk- 
ins’ work. And she’s not so sure the novels 
are fiction. “I think the books are so real,” 
she says, “that Left Behind could happen to- 
day, this minute, to all of us.” -Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 














Anew study sheds light on 
and raises questions about whether we 





should use genetics to make people brainier 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


HE SMALL, BROWN, FURRY CREA- 
ture inside a cage in Princeton 
University’s molecular-biology 
department looks for all the 
world like an ordinary mouse. It 
sniffs around, climbs the bars, 
burrows into wood shavings on 
the floor, eats, eliminates, sleeps. 

But put the animal through its paces in 
a testing lab, and it quickly becomes evi- 
dent that this mouse is anything but ordi- 
nary. One after another, it knocks off a va- 
riety of tasks designed to test a rodent’s 
mental capacities—and almost invariably 
learns more quickly, remembers what it 
learns for a lohger time and adapts to 
changes in its environment more flexibly 
than a normal mouse. 

This is a supermouse, no doubt about it, 
though it didn’t get its better brain by com- 
ing from another world. It was engineered 
by scientists at Princeton, M.I.T. and 
Washington University, who cleverly al- 
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tered its DNA—or, more precisely, that of its 
genetic forebears—in ways that changed 
the reactions between neurons deep with- 
in its tiny cranium. The result, say its cre- 
ators, is a strain of mouse (which they nick- 
named “Doogie,” after the precocious 
lead character of the old TV show Doogie 
Howser, M.D.) that is smarter than his 
dim-witted cousins. Not only that, the sci- 
entists wrote in last week’s issue of the 
journal Nature, “our results suggest that 
the genetic enhancement of mental and 
cognitive attributes such as intelligence 
and memory in mammals is feasible.” 
Their audacious use of the I word trig- 
gered an avalanche of criticism from many 
of their colleagues, who called their conclu- 
sions unwarranted and farfetched. And it’s 
easy to understand why. The idea that intel- 
ligence is rooted in the genes has long 
been an inflammatory notion—witness the 
charges of racism put to Richard Herrn- 
stein and Charles Murray, authors of The 
Bell Curve, their controversial study of IQ 
and race. Beyond that, the very concept of 
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intelligence is  slip- 
pery. It involves many quali- 
ties—some of them elusive, like cre- 


ativity, others more clear-cut like the ability 


to solve problems. “This is a very important 
study,” says Eric Kandel, of the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity, but he goes on to sound a polite note 
of caution. “Intelligence involves many 
genes, many features,” he adds. “There are 
many things that go into it.” 

Yet even if Doogie isn’t the Einstein 
of the order Rodentia, as some headline 
writers have portrayed him, most psy- 
chologists and neurobiologists are con- 
vinced that its memory and learning abil- 
ity have indeed been enhanced. That has 
important implications. It suggests that 
even though the gulf between mice and 
men is continent-wide, this sort of re- 
search may eventually lead to practical 


medical results for humans, such as ther- | 


apies to treat learning and memory disor- 
ders, including Alzheimer’s disease, a 
condition likely to afflict more and more 
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peo- 

ple in an in- 

creasingly aging 

population. In fact, the 

Princeton scientists are talk- 

ing to drug companies about com- 
mercializing their work. 

And the research inevitably raises the 
possibility that healthy people will try to 
boost their performance or, even more 
likely, that of their children—a prospect 
that has bioethicists ruminating feverishly. 
(See following story.) 

Therapeutic promise is only one key im- 
plication of the new research. More imme- 
diate, and for now more important, is that 
the work gives neurobiologists further evi- 
dence about what memory is and how it 
works—a mystery whose secrets have been 
slowly unfolding for decades. 

One thing has become clear to scien- 
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Adding more of 
a single gene... 
The gene NR2B 
helps build a 
protein called 
NMDA, which acts 
as a receptor for 
specific chemical 
signals, These 
chemical signals 
train brain cells to 
fire in repeating 
patterns; the 
patterns are what 
we experience as 
memories 


The 


of mice and humans, 
is crucial to learning: 
short-term memory is 


permanent memory 


tists: memory is absolutely crucial to our 
consciousness. Says Janellen Huttenlocher, 
a professor of psychology at the University 
of Chicago: “There’s almost nothing you do, 
from perception to thinking, that doesn’t 
draw continuously on your memory.” 

It can’t be otherwise, since there’s re- 
ally no such thing as the present. As you 
read this sentence, the sentence that went 
before is already a second or two in the 
past; the first line of this story went by 
minutes ago. Yet without a memory of 
what’s been said, none of what you are 
now reading makes the slightest sense. 
The same is true for our lives as a whole. 
Memory provides personal con- 
text, a sense of self and a sense of 
familiarity with people and sur- 
roundings, a past and present and 
a frame for the future. 

But even as psychologists and 
brain researchers have learned to 
appreciate memory’s central role 
in our mental lives, they have come 
to realize that memory is not a sin- 
gle phenomenon. “We do not have 
a memory system in the brain,” 
says James McGaugh, director of 
the Center for the Neurobiology of 
Learning and Memory at the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine. “We 
have memory systems, each play- 
ing a different role.” 

When everything is going 
right, these different systems 
work together seamlessly. If 
you're taking a bicycle ride, for 
example, the memory of how to 
operate the bike comes from one 
set of neurons; the memory of 
how to get from here to the other 


found inside the brains 


transformed there into 





... opens lots 
of tiny gates... 


The NR2B part of 
NMDA receptors is 
plentiful in the 
hippocampus of 
young mice but 
drops off drastically 
after sexual 
maturity. Scientists 
believe that by 
genetically boosting 
NR2B in adults, they 
can give mature 
animals the learning 
skills of youngsters 


side of town comes from another; the ner- 
vous feeling you have left over from taking 
a bad spill last time out comes from still 
another. Yet you are never aware that 
your mental experience has been assem- 
bled, bit by bit, like some invisible edifice 
inside your brain. 

And brain researchers might never 
have picked up on the fragmentary nature 
of memory without their studies of people 


whose memory has been damaged by ill- | 


ness or injury. The most celebrated such in- 
dividual is H.M. In 1953, when he was 27, 
he had drastic brain surgery to cure severe 
epilepsy. The operation cured his epilepsy, 


By engineering its genes, Princeton's 
Tsien gave this “Doogie” improved memory and learning skills 






HOW BUILDING A BETTER MOUSE COULD POTENTIALLY BI 
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but removing parts of his brain’s temporal 
lobes, including a structure called the hip- 
pocampus, destroyed his ability to form 
new memories. H.M., who is still alive, has 
a reasonably good short-term memory. 
Once introduced to a visitor, he will re- 
member the person’s name and other in- 
formation while a conversation lasts. But if 
the visitor leaves and returns, H.M. has no 
memory whatsoever of having met the per- 
son. In fact, H.M. has no permanent mem- 
ory of anything that happened after his 
surgery. As far as he’s concerned, it’s still 
1953, and that old man looking back at him 
from the mirror bears only a passing re- 
.. semblance to the young man he 
- knows himself to be. 

That sort of impairment has 
= convinced scientists that the me- 
= dial temporal lobe and hippocam- 
* pus are key in transforming short- 
» term memories into permanent 
= ones, and also that permanent 
memories are stored somewhere 
else; otherwise, H.M. would have 
lost them too, 

But a remarkable experiment 
performed in 1962 by Canadian 
psychologist Brenda Milner proved 
that H.M. can form new memories 
of a very specific sort. For many 
days running, she asked him to 
trace a design while looking in a 
mirror. As far as H.M. knew, the 
task was a brand-new one each 
time he confronted it. Yet as the 
days wore on, his performance 
improved. Some part of his brain 
was retaining a memory of an ear- 
lier practice session, a so-called 
implicit—rather than explicit, or 
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NEFIT PEOPLE 
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3 The other is a 
change in electric 
potential, triggered 
within the cell 
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4 Unblocked by the 
signals, calcium 
flows in, helping to 
form a memory 


consciously remembered—memory. Peo- 
ple who suffer from Alzheimer’s disease 
exhibit the same sort of behavior—and it’s 
the medial temporal lobe that is first af- 
fected by this devastating disease. 

In patients with Huntington’s dis- 
ease, it’s the part of the brain called the 
basal ganglia that’s destroyed. While 
these victims have perfectly intact explic- 
it memory systems, they can’t learn new 
motor skills. An Alzheimer’s patient can 
learn to draw in a mirror but can’t re- 
member doing it; a Huntington’s patient 
can’t do it but can remember trying to 
learn. Yet another region of the brain, an 
almond-size knot of neural tissue known 
as the amygdala, seems to be crucial in 
forming and triggering the recall of a spe- 
cial subclass of memories that is tied to 
strong emotion, especially fear. The hip- 
pocampus allows us to remember having 
been afraid; the amygdala evidently calls 


up the goosebumps that go along with | 


each such memory. 

These are just some of the major divi- 
sions. Within the category of implicit 
(a.k.a. nondeclarative) memory, for ex- 
ample, lie the subcategories of associative 
memory—the phenomenon that famously 
led Pavlov’s dogs to salivate at the sound 
of a bell, which they had learned to asso- 
ciate with food—and of habituation, in 
which we unconsciously file away un- 
changing features of the environment so 
we can pay closer attention to what’s new 
and different upon encountering a new 
experience. 

Within explicit, or declarative, memo- 
ry, on the other hand, there are specific 
subsystems that handle shapes, textures, 
sounds, faces, names—even distinct sys- 























... that make mice “smarter”... 


Genetically altered mice consistently outperformed control 
mice in six tests of learning and memory; their brain cells 
also showed increased sensitivity to new stimuli 







tems to remember nouns vs. 
verbs. All of these different types of 
memory are ultimately stored in the brain’s 
cortex, within its deeply furrowed outer 
layer—a component of the brain daunting- 
ly more complex than comparable parts in 
lesser species. Experts in brain imaging are 
only beginning to understand what goes 
where, and how the parts are reassembled 
into a coherent whole. 


HAT SEEMS TO BE A 
single memory is actually 
a complex construction. 
Think of a hammer, and 
your brain hurriedly re- 
trieves the tool’s name, 
its appearance, its func- 
tion, its heft and the 
sound of its clang, each extracted from a 
different region of the brain. Fail to con- 
nect a person’s name with his or her face, 
and you experience the breakdown of 
that assembly process that many of us be- 
gin to experience in our 20s—and that 
becomes downright worrisome when we 
reach our 50s. 

It was this weakening of memory and 
the parallel loss of ability to learn new 
things easily that led Princeton molecular 
biologist Joe Tsien to the experiments re- 
ported last week. “This age-dependent loss 
of function,” he says, “appears in many an- 
imals, and it begins with the onset of sexu- 
al maturity.” 

What's happening when the brain 
forms memories—and what fails with ag- 
ing, injury and disease—involves a phe- 
nomenon known as “plasticity.” It’s obvi- 
ous that something in the brain changes as 
we learn and remember new things, but 








...and may help 
humans someday 


While no one is yet 
proposing to alter the 
human NRQB gene, 
Scientists are studying 
the idea of creating 
drugs to boost its 
activity. That could 
mean new therapies 
for learning disabilities 
and memory 
problems, perhaps 
even helping 
Alzheimer’s patients 
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it’s equally obvious that the organ doesn’t 
change its overall structure or grow new 
nerve cells wholesale. Instead, it’s the con- 
nections between new cells—and particu- 
larly the strength of these connections— 
that are altered by experience. Hear a 
word over and over, and the repeated fir- 
ing of certain cells in a certain order makes 
it easier to repeat the firing pattern later 
on. It is the pattern that represents each 
specific memory. 

How this reinforcement happens was 
a puzzle for much of this century, until 
1949, when Canadian psychologist Don- 
ald Hebb came up with a related notion: 
since most memories consist of a group of 
disparate elements coming together—the 
hammer again—something more must be 
happening than just an electrical signal in 
one brain cell setting off a response in an- 
other. Something in the brain must be 
acting as a “coincidence detector,” taking 
biochemical note that two nerve cells are 
firing simultaneously and coordinating 
two different sets of information. 

Over the past decade or so, neuro- 
physiologists have been focusing in on a 
particular molecule they believe could 
well be at least one version of Hebb’s co- 
incidence detector. Called N-methy! D- 
aspartate, or NMDA, this substance sits at 
the ends of the dendrites, the branchlike 
projections that protrude from nerve and 


| brain cells, waiting to respond to incom- 


ing signals. Like other receptor mole- 
cules, NMDA reacts to a chemical cue—in 
the case of learning and memory forma- 
tion, glutamate—emitted by the axon 
from a neighboring cell. 

But unlike other receptors, NMDA 
doesn’t find this signal sufficient. It must 
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t 
also receive an electrical discharge from 
its own cell. Only when both cells are talk- 
ing at once does the NMDA receptor turn 
on. It then permits calcium ions to flow 
into the host cell, which somehow—no 
one knows the details yet—makes the cell 
easier to turn on next time around. This 
phenomenon, known as long-term poten- 
tiation, is believed to be 
the essence of one type 
of memory formation. 

NMDa’s role in learn- 
ing and memory isn't 
just theoretical. It has 
been known for years 
that blocking NMDA re- 
ceptors with drugs, or 
knocking them out com- 
pletely at the genetic 
level, makes animals 
learning-disabled, even 
amnesiac. Administer- 
ing drugs that stimulate 
the receptor, converse- 
ly, tends to improve 
memory. 

Tsien and his team 
took the next logical 
step. “A decade ago,” 
says Stanford neuro- 
psychiatrist Dr. Robert 
Malenka, “if you had 
asked, Would it be pos- 
sible to manipulate a 
higher cognitive function like learning and 
memory by changing a single molecule? 
most scientists would have looked at you as 
if you were crazy.” 

Yet that’s just what Tsien & Co. did, 
focusing not just on the NMDA receptor 
but on a particular component of it. 
Called Nr23, it’s very active in young an- 
imals (which happen to be good at learn- 
ing), less active in adults (who aren’t), and 
is found mostly in the forebrain and hip- 
pocampus (where explicit, long-term 
memories are formed), The researchers 
spliced the gene that creates NR2B into 
the pNa of ordinary mouse embryos to 
create the strain they called Doogie. Then 
they ran the mice through a series of stan- 
dardized tests—sort of a rodent sat. In 
one, the mice were given a paw shock 
while in a box; after a few rounds, they 
showed signs of fear from just being in 
the box, having learned that a shock was 
likely to follow. They learned in similar 
fashion to be afraid when a bell sound- 
ed—a variation on Pavlov’s dog experi- 
ments. In each case, the Doogies learned 
faster than normal mice. The same hap- 
pened with a novel-object test: after be- 
coming familiar with two plastic toys, the 
Doogies would show special interest 
when one was replaced; normal mice 


tended to be equally curious about a fa- 
miliar object and a new one. 

The altered mice grow up looking and 
acting just like ordinary mice, with no ev- 
idence of seizures or convulsions, accord- 
ing to Tsien. That’s critical. The NMDA re- 
ceptor shows up throughout the brain, 
and though calcium is crucial to learning 





One sign of an improved memory is the mouse’s preference 
for snuffing a newly introduced object over one it has already been exposed to 


and memory, too much of it can lead to 
cell death. That’s what happens during a 
stroke: when brain cells are deprived of 
oxygen, they release huge amounts of glu- 
tamate, which overstimulates nearby 
NMDA receptors and kills their host cells. 
Nature may have designed NR2B-based 
receptors to taper off in adult brains for a 
reason. Some scientists fear that the al- 
tered mice may be prone to strokes. “You 
might worry about what happens when 
these animals get old,” says neuroscientist 
Larry Squire of the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. 

Premature cell death isn’t the only 
possible complication. Stanford’s Robert 
Malenka has shown that the NMDA recep- 
tor is involved in sensitizing the brain to 
drugs like cocaine, heroin and ampheta- 
mines, and others are investigating its role 
in triggering chronic pain—two more in- 
dications that it may not be wise to try to 
fool Mother Nature. 

It will be a while before such dangers 
arise, though, and—as cancer researchers 
have discovered all too often—it isn’t even 
certain that what works in mice will work 
in people. Tsien and his colleagues be- 
lieve it’s not unreasonable to think it will. 
“The NMDA receptor in humans is nearly 
identical to the receptor in mice, rats, cats 
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and other animals,” he says. “We believe 
it’s highly likely that it plays a similar role 
in humans.” 

Even so, Tsien has no plan to try tin- 
kering with human genes—nor could he 
under current ethical guidelines. Drugs 
that can boost the action of the NR2B 
molecule, however, are not only ethical 
but already being con- 
templated. “Princeton 
= has applied for a use 
» patent for this gene,” 
says Tsien, acknowl- 
edging his contacts with 
= drugmakers, “although 
_ we wouldn't try to 
patent the gene itself.” 

There remains the 
nagging question of 
what it means precisely 
to say that Tsien & Co. 
have created a smarter 
mouse. “What is it that 
is being tested?” asks 
Gerald Fischbach, di- 
rector of the National 
Institute of Neuro- 
logical Disorders and 
Stroke. “That's the 
problem with mouse 
behavior. It’s not clear 
that we're talking about 
the same thing when 
we talk about learning 
in a rodent and learning in a human.” 

Tsien concedes that using the emo- 
tive word intelligence in the paper was 
sure to generate controversy. “We really 
don’t mean to suggest,” he explains, “that 
human intelligence is the same as animal 
intelligence. But I would argue that prob- 
lem solving is clearly part of intelligence, 
and learning and memory are crucial to 
problem solving. And these mice are bet- 
ter learners, with better memories, than 
other mice.” 

But Tsien doesn’t claim that he and 
his colleagues have found the unique ge- 
netic key to intelligence or even to mem- 
ory. “It’s likely that brain plasticity in- 
volves many molecules,” he says. “This is 
just one of them.” On the other hand, he 
asserts—and his critics would not dis- 
agree—that “intelligence does arise out of 
biology, at least in part.” How much re- 
mains the great question. Whatever the 
answer, little Doogie surely represents an 
important step in unraveling what role 
our genes play in constructing not just 
memory but all the other attributes of the 
human mind. And clearly he won't be the 
last. —With reporting 
by David Bjerklie and Alice Park/New York, 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 





IF WE HAVE IT, 
DO WE USE IT? 


Science careers forward, and ethics tries to catch 
up. Both impose choices that can change our lives 


By NANCY GIBBS 
E’VE SEEN THESE VISIONS GLINTING 
in the distance for some time—the 
prospect that one day parents will 
be able to browse through gene cat- 
alogs to special-order a hazel-eyed, redhead- 
ed extrovert with perfect pitch. Leave aside 
for the moment whether scientists actually 
found an “IQ gene” last week or the argu- 
ment over what really constitutes intelli- 
gence. Every new discovery gives shape and 
bracing focus to a debate we have barely be- 
gun. Even skeptics admit it’s only a matter of 
time before these issues become real. If you 
could make your kids smarter, would you? If 
everyone else did, would it be fair not to? 
It’s an ethical quandary and an econom- 
ic one, about fairness and fate, about vanity 
and values. Which side effects would we tol- 
erate? What if making kids smarter also 
made them meaner? What if only the rich 
could afford the advantage? Does God give 
us both the power to re-create ourselves and 
the moral muscles to resist? “The time to talk 
about it in schools and churches and maga- 
zines and debate societies is now,” says 
bioethicist Arthur Caplan of the University of 
Pennsylvania. “If you wait, five years from 
now the gene doctor will be hanging out the 
MAKE A SMARTER BABY sign down the street.” 
What makes the conversation tricky is 
that we're already on the slippery slope. 
Doctors can screen fetuses for genetic dis- 
eases like cystic fibrosis and Duchenne mus- 
cular dystrophy; one day they may be able to 
treat them in utero. But correcting is one 
thing, perfecting is another. If doctors can 
someday tinker with a gene to help children 
with autism, what’s to prevent them from 
tinkering with other genes to make “normal” 
children smarter? Technology always adapts 
to demand; prenatal sex-selection tests de- 
signed to weed out inherited diseases that 
strike one gender or the other—hemophilia, 
for instance—are being used to help families 
have the son or daughter they always want- 
ed. Human-growth hormone was intended 


for children with a proven severe deficiency, | Parents would be making decisions over 


| but it came to be used on self-conscious 
short kids—if their parents could afford as 
much as $30,000 for a year’s injections. 

Self-improvement has forever been an 
American religion, but the norms about 
what is normal keep changing. Many par- 
ents don’t think twice about straightening 
their kids’ crooked teeth but stop short of 
fixing a crooked nose, and yet, in just the 
past seven years, plastic surgery performed 
on teens has doubled. 
As for intellectual ad- 
vantages, parents soak 
their babies in Mozart 
with dubious effect, 
put a toy computer in 
the crib, elbow their 
way into the best 
preschools to speed 
them on their path to 
Harvard. Infertile cou- 
ples advertise for an 
egg donor in the Yale 

| Daily News, while 
entrepreneurs — sold 
the sperm of Nobel 
laureates. 

“What, if any- 
thing, is the difference 
between getting one’s 
child a better school 
and getting one’s child 

| a better gene?” asks 
Erik Parens of the 
Hastings Center, a 
bioethics think tank. “I 
think the answer has 
to do with the differ- 
ence between cultivat- 
ing and purchasing ca- 
pacities.” Buying a Harvard education may 
enhance a child’s natural gifts, he argues, 
but it’s not the same as buying the gifts. 
Every novel, every movie that updates 
Frankenstein provides a cautionary tale: 
these experiments may not turn out as we 
expect. Genetic engineering is more perma- 
nent than a pill or a summer-school class. 
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Every parentis 
going to want this. 
But who will have 
access to it? 





which their children had no control and 
whose long-term impact would be uncer- 
ain. “Human organisms are not things you 
hang ornaments on like a Christmas tree,” 
says Thomas Murray, Hastings’ director. “If 
you make a change in one area, it may cause 
very subtle changes in some other area. Will 
there be an imbalance that the scientists are 
not looking for, not testing for, and might not 
even show up in mice?” 

What if it turned out that by enhancing 
intellectual ability, some other personality 
trait changed as well? “Everything comes at 
a price,” argues UCLA neurobiologist Alcino 
Silva. “Very often when there’s a genetic 
change where we improve something, 
something else gets hit by it, so it’s never a 
clean thing.” The alarmists, like longtime 
biotech critic Jeremy Rifkin, go further. 
“How do you know you're not going to cre- 
ate a mental monster?” he asks. “We may 
be on the road to programming our own 
extinction.” 

The broader concern is one of fairness. 
Will such enhancement be available to 
everyone or only to those who can afford it? 
_ “Every parent in the 
5 world is going to want 

this,” says Rifkin. “But 
€ who will have access to 
> it? It will create a new 
; form of discrimina- 
> tion. How will we look 
* at those who are not 
enhanced, the child 
= with the low IQ?” Who 
= would have the right to 
know whether your 
smarts were natural or 
turbo-charged? How 
would it affect whom 
we choose to marry 
those with altered 
genes or those with 
out? If, as a parent, you 
haven't mortgaged the 
house to enhance your 
children, what sort of 
parent does that make 
you? Will a child one 
day be able to sue her 
parents for failing to do 
everything they could 
for her? 

But for the 
sake of argument, sup- 
pose raising IQ didn’t require any perma- 
nent, expensive genetic engineering at all. 
Scientists are studying brain-boosting com- 
pounds. Suppose they found something as 
cheap and easy as aspirin; one pill and you 
wake up the next morning a little bit 
brighter. Who could argue with that? 

Some people are worried about the 
trend toward making people more alike— 


a 


Lue 


just 
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taller, thinner, smarter. Maybe it’s best for 
society as a whole to include those with a 
range of needs and talents and predisposi- 
tions, warts and all. “As someone who 
morally values diversity,” says ethicist 
Elizabeth Bounds of E mory University’s 

Candler School of Theology, “I find this 
frightening. We run the risk of shaping a 
much more homogeneous community 
around certain dominant values, a far 
more engineered community.” What sort 
of lottery would decide who is to leap | 
ahead, who is to be held back for an over- 
all balance? At the moment, nature or- 
chestrates our diversity. But human na- 
ture resists leaving so much to chance, if 
there is actually a choice. 

The debate raises an even more basic 
question: Why would we want to enhance 
memory in the first place? We may imag- 
ine that it would make us happier, except 
that we all know smart, sad people; or rich- 
er, except that there are wildly successful 
people who can’t remember their phone 
number. Perhaps it would help us get bet- 
ter grades, land a better job, but it might 
also take us down a road we'd prefer not to 
travel. “You might say yes, it would be 
wonderful if we could all have better 
memories,” muses Stanford University 
neuropsychiatrist Dr. Robert Malenka. 
“But there’s a great adaptive value to being 
able to forget things. If your memory im- 
proves too much, you might not be a hap- 
pier person. I’m thinking of rape victims 
and soldiers coming back from war. 
There’s a reason the brain has evolved to 
forget certain things.” 

In the end it is the scientists who both 
offer the vision and raise the alarms. 
People with exceptional, photographic 
memories, they note, sometimes com- 
plain of mental overload. “Such people,” 
says University of lowa 
neurologist Dr. Anto- 
nio Damasio, “have 
enormous difficulty 
making decisions, be- 
cause every time they 
can think of 20 differ- 
ent options to choose 
from.” There is luxury 
and peace in forget- 
ting, sometimes; it lit- 
erally clears the mind, 
allows us to focus on 
the general rather than 
the specific and imme- 
diate evidence in front 
of us. Maybe it even makes room for re- 
flection on questions like when better is 
not necessarily good. —Reported by David 
Bjerklie and Emily Mitchell/New York, J. 
Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 


things. 
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| eling versions of the herbal sup- 


There's a 
reason the brain 
has evolved to 


forget certain 


—Dr. Robert Malenka 








ELIXIRS FOR 
YOUR MEMORY 


| The blitz is on for ginkgo and other herbal 


products, but are they panaceas or placebos? 


By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 





IRED OF FRANTICALLY SEARCHING FOR 
your keys? Or of rushing into a room 
only to forget what you were looking 
for? If you’re worried about mem- 
ory lapses, just flick on the TV. There 
are Annie Potts, former star of 
Designing Women, and Hector Eli- 
zondo of Chicago Hope hawking du- 


plement ginkgo biloba. Or click on 
the website www.braingum.com, 
where you can read about a “deli- 
cious” supplement derived from the 
compound phosphatidyl serine. All 
offer hope for improving memory and 
brain function. 

The graying of America has created a 
whole new industry aimed at people wor- 
ried about remembering and concentrat- 
ing. In health-food stores, you'll find dozens 
of products that claim to do wonders for 
your brain. They range from vitamins to ex- 
otic herbal concoctions. But at the head of 
the pack is the enormously popular ginkgo 
biloba—a derivative of a leafy ornamental 
tree originating in eastern China that 
racked up $240 million in 
sales in 1997. 

Countless people 
swear that ginkgo has 
changed their lives. So 
effective has the advertis- 
ing blitz been that ginkgo 
products seem to be leap- 
. ing off the shelves. Even 
old-line pharmaceutical 
houses are offering their 
versions of brain boost- 
ers. In their first year on 
the market, Bayer Con- 
sumer Care’s new vita- 
min pills, spiked with 
ginkgo—and sold under the label Memory 
and Concentration Formula—took in a cool 
$8 million. 

The no-brain question: Does any of 
this stuff actually work? Traditional healers 
have no doubts about ginkgo, a staple of 
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Ginkgo Biloba 


This herbal extract derived 
from the leaves of a tree of 
Chinese origin is said to in- 
crease blood flow to the 

brain, improving alertness 


and concentration 


Chinese medicine. Nor do manufacturers 
of so-called nutriceuticals—the unregulat- 
ed natural “medications” found in health- 
food stores and supermarkets. They say it 
somehow improves memory by increasing 
the flow of blood to the brain. Leading 
memory experts, however, are skeptical 
about ginkgo and other brain boosters. 
“Most of these products have not been in- 
vestigated to any significant extent that 
would warrant the claims that are being 
made,” says Dr. Ronald Petersen, a neuro- 
scientist at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn. Other geriatricians are more blunt. 
All the hoopla, they say, is merely a case of 
the placebo effect run amuck: people want 
their memories to get better, so they do. 
Give them a sugar pill, and they probably 
wouldn’t know the difference. 
Government researchers are under- 
standably concerned that millions of peo- 
ple are gulping supplements without any 
idea what their effects are, positive or neg- 








ative. The National Institutes of Health is 
undertaking a study of the effects of ginkgo 
on elderly people with mild memory im- 
pairment. But it could be years before re- 
sults are in. 

Meanwhile, what are healthy souls in 
search of a quick boost to do? Consumers 
have little to go on other than manufactur- 
ers’ claims and inconclusive research. 
Moreover, since ginkgo and other supple- 
ments are not regulated by the Food and 
Drug Administration, potency and purity 
vary from brand to brand. Most troubling, 
however, is that few people read labels. 
The list of don’ts for ginkgo biloba include 

















* ° 
Physical Exercise ... 
Moderate aerobic exercise 
enhances memory retention, 
although no one is quite 
sure how it works 


... and Mental 


Antioxidants 


A lot of physicians 
recommend mega doses 
of vitamins E and C to 
forestall memory loss 


Exercise 











the warning that those taking aspirin or 
other blood thinners should first consult 
their physician. Why? Because ginkgo, 
which has anticlotting characteristics, 
when taken in combination with a blood 
thinner can cause internal bleeding. 

The one thing generally agreed on is 
that too little is known about most memory 
supplements to assess their risks. So far, the 
research has focused on humans with 
Alzheimer’s and lab animals like Princeton's 
Doogie mice. Scientists are only now begin- 
ning to examine what happens to memory in 
normal people during the aging process. 
“People jump to the conclusion that if it 
helps my grandfather, it must help me,” says 
Dr. Jerry Cott, a neuropharmacologist at the 
National Institutes of Health. But it’s a lot 
more complicated than that. 

Much of how memory works remains 
murky. We know, though, that memory in- 
volves chemicals called neurotransmit- 
ters—one of which is acetylcholine—and 





The brain is like a 
muscle, and if you 
don’t use it, you'll 
lose it. Neuroscien- 
tists recommend 
reading books, do- 
ing crossword puzzles 
and other mental ex- 
ercises to challenge 
your memory 


the signals they carry through the brain. As 
people learn, the synapses—interconnec- 
tions between brain cells—are reinforced, 
creating a complex network of associations. 
But with age, the synapses somehow fal- 
ter—about 25% of them between ages 25 
and 55—and so does the ability to effective- 
ly retrieve memories. 

One day it may be possible to delay or 
even reverse the course of Alzheimer’s with 
medication. Two FDA-approved drugs are 
currently available for treating the symp- 
toms of Alzheimer’s disease—donepezil, 


marketed under the brand name Aricept, | 


and tacrine (Cognex). Both block an en- 






zyme that destroys acetylcholine, and have 
been shown to sometimes slow the progress 
of the disease. Animal tests suggest that the 
drugs might also make a difference in less 
serious memory disorders. But the side ef- 
fects are no picnic. Cognex builds up an en- 
zyme that can lead to liver damage. And 
though many patients can better tolerate 
Aricept, the newer of the two drugs, it can 
cause diarrhea and vomiting. 

The National Institute on Aging is em- 
barking on a study to determine if Aricept 
can help people with mild cognitive im- 
pairment. If you suffer from MCI, you 
might consistently come out of the mall 
and not remember where you parked your 
car (with dementia, you'd forget that you 
even owned one in the first place). Fifty 
percent of people over age 65 with McI 
will develop Alzheimer’s within five years. 


| An estimated 4 million Americans are af- 


flicted with Alzheimer’s, which is charac- 
terized by an accumulation of protein that 
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gums up the brain so the neurons can’t fire. 
Eventually, what began as problems re- 
membering names or telephone numbers 
ends in full-scale dementia. 

Memory-loss experts around the coun- 
try are testing an array of treatments in the 
hope of finding that one universal brain ton- 
ic that will arrest those changes. Scientists 
speculate that megadoses of antioxidants 
such as vitamins E and C may reduce the cell 
damage associated with severe memory 
loss. The theory is that antioxidants soak up 
tissue-damaging chemicals called free radi- 
cals. But as with so much of what makes 
memory tick, no one knows for sure. 

In some studies, high doses of vitamin 
E slowed the progress of Alzheimer’s for 
up to seven months. That may not sound 
like a big deal, but if you have a parent suf- 
fering from Alzheimer’s, it’s a godsend. 
Many geriatricians recommend vitamin E 
for mild cognitive decline. “There is noth- 
ing absolutely known,” says Dr. Barry Gor- 
don, director of the memory clinic at 

Johns Hopkins Medical Institutes and 
author of the self-help book Memory 
(MasterMedia Limited; $14.95). 
“But physicians feel this has enough 
evidence in its favor and few 
enough known side effects.” 
Physicians also recommend 
prescription doses of anti- 
inflammatory agents such as 
Naprosyn and ibuprofen to re- 
duce Alzheimer's-related inflam- 
mation. Meanwhile, a dozen 
brain-boosting therapies ranging 
from estrogen replacement (which 
may promote the growth of some neurons) 
to entirely new drugs are at various stages 
of development. In the near future, two 
new cholinesterase inhibitors, ENA 713 (Ex- 
elon) and metrifonate, are expected to be- 
come available. Memory researchers have 
also been looking at the NMpDa receptor, tar- 
get of the Princeton experiment. But tests of 
possible drugs to enhance memory have 
been inconclusive. Says Bill Thies, vice 
president for medical and scientific affairs 
at the Alzheimer’s Association: “I think in a 
10-year window we'll see some revolution- 
ary stuff to prevent the disease.” 

What can you do while waiting? To 
fend off normal age-related memory loss, 
follow the adage Use it or lose it, the experts 
say. Simply reading a book or working a 
crossword puzzle on a regular basis can do 
wonders, even if it’s not clear why. “The 
most solid piece of advice is to stay active,” 
says Patricia Tun, associate director of the 
memory and cognition lab at Brandeis 
University. In the long run, a common- 
sense diet and healthy lifestyle may be the 
best memory boosters of all. —Reported by 
William Dowell/New York 
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Stephen Jay Gould 


VERY AGE MUST DEVELOP ITS OWN VERSION OF THE UN- 

obtainable and chimerical quick fix: the right abra- 

cadabra to select the winning lottery number, the prop- 

er prayer to initiate the blessed millennium, the correct 
formula to construct the philosopher's stone. In a technolog- 
ical age, we seek the transforming gene to elicit immediate 
salvation from within. 

The excellent and provocative study of Joe Tsien and 
his colleagues will, one may safely predict, be widely mis- 
read in the false light of this age-old hope—combined with 
some equally age-old fallacies of human reasoning. 

The scientists bred strains of mice with extra 
copies of a gene coded for a protein that can fa- 
cilitate communication between neurons. 
Since one popular theory of memory relates 

| this primary mental capacity to an organ- 
| ism’s ability to make associations—say, 
| between a bee’s buzz and the pain of its 
| bite—this enhanced communication 





might promote the recording of associ- 
ations within the brain, thus creating 
memories. 

Pundits in our age of rapid mis- 
information will surely transmit the 
story as a claim that the gene for intel- 
ligence has been cloned and that a 
human smart pill for routine produc- 
tion of kiddie geniuses lies just around 
the millennial corner. None of this 
punditry, however, will bear any rela- 
tionship to current realities or reason- 
able prospects for the short-term 
future. Even so, the mice studied 
by Tsien et al. could help us correct 
two common errors in our thinking 
about genetics and intelligence: 

1. THE LABELING FALLACY, Complex 
organisms are not the sum of their genes, nor 
do genes alone build particular items of anatomy or be- 
havior by themselves. Most genes influence several aspects 
of anatomy and behavior—as they operate through complex 
interactions with other genes and their products, and with 
environmental factors both within and outside the develop- 
ing organism. We fall into a deep error, not just a harmless 
oversimplification, when we speak of genes “for” particular 
parts or behaviors. 

No single gene determines even the most concrete aspect 
of my physical anatomy, say the length of my right thumb. 
The very notion of a gene “for” something as complex as “in- 
telligence” lapses into absurdity. Intelligence is an array of 
largely independent and socially defined mental attributes, 
not a measure of a single something, secreted by one gene, 
measurable as one number and capable of arranging human 
diversity into one line ordered by relative mental worth. 

To cite an example of this fallacy, in 1996 scientists re- 


























Message from a Mouse 


It takes more than genes to make a smart rodent, or high-IQ humans 


ported the discovery of a gene for novelty-seeking behavior— 
generally regarded as a good thing. In 1997 another study saw 
a linkage between the same gene and a propensity for hero- 
in addiction. Did the “good” gene for enhanced exploration 
become the “bad” gene for addictive tendencies? Biochem- 
istry may be the same, but context and background matter. 

2. THE COMPOSITIONAL FALLACY. Just as each gene doesn’t 
make a separate piece of an organism, the entire organism 
cannot be regarded as a simple summation of relevant build- 
ing codes and their action (a skeleton is not a head gene 
added to a neck gene added to a rib gene, etc.). The fact that 

complex systems like human mentality or anatomy can be 
easily disrupted by deficiencies in single factors does 
not validate the opposite claim that enhancement 
of the same factors will boost the system 
in a harmonious and beneficial man- 
ner. The potential “fixing” of specific 
abnormalities—the realistic hope of 
certain gene therapies for the near fu- 
ture—does not imply that we'll be able to 
bioengineer superathletes or superschol- 
ars. The remedy for a specific deficiency 
does not become an elixir for general 
superiority. I can save a drowning 
man’s mind if I hold his head above 
water, but I can’t make him a genius 
by continually adding more oxygen 

to his ordinary surroundings. 
Ironically, Tsien’s mouse gene 
disproves these two fallacies of ge- 
netic determinism from within. By 
identifying the gene and charting the 
biochemical basis of its action, Tsien 
has demonstrated how valuable and 
necessary environmental enrich- 
ment is for yielding a beneficial ef- 
fect. This gene doesn’t make a 
mouse “smart” all by its biochemi- 
cal self. Rather, the gene’s action 
allows adult mice to retain a neural 
openness for learning that young mice naturally possess but 

lose in aging. 

Even if Tsien’s gene exists with the same function in hu- 
mans (a realistic possibility), we will need an extensive regimen 
of learning to make possible any benefit from its enhanced ac- 
tion. In fact, we try very hard—often without success, in part 
because false beliefs in genetic determinism discourage our ef- 
forts—to institute just such a regimen during a human lifetime. 
We call this regimen education. Perhaps Jesus had a good bio- 
logical insight when he stated (Matthew 18:3), “Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” cr 


Stephen Jay Gould teaches biology and the history of science 
at Harvard and New York University. 
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HEALTH 








More parents are resisting inoculations for their 
kids. But that raises fears of disease outbreaks 


By LEON JAROFF 





HEY ARE PAINFUL RITES OF PAS- 
sage for American children, 
from infancy through elemen- 
tary school. Kids dread them, 
their parents reluctantly accept 
them, and the government man- 


dates them. And, until recently, | 


few really questioned the need 
for—or the safety of—vaccinations. 

Now, alarmed by reports of severe re- 
actions, a series of unsettling announce- 
ments by health authorities and con- 
tentious congressional hearings, not to 
mention fear-mongering on the Internet, a 
small but growing number of parents are 
contesting national vaccination policy. 

They suspect that the fusillade of 22 in- 
jections imposed on children by age six may, 
alone or in combination, pose significant 
dangers. Although the evidence is largely 
anecdotal, some parents charge that inocu- 
lations have brought on such disorders as 
multiple sclerosis, rheumatoid arthritis, 
chronic fatigue syndrome, diabetes and 
even autism. 

Doctors and medical associations are 
disturbed by the antivaccine sentiment in 
some communities. They fear that it could 
erode public confidence in the nation’s 
largely successful vaccination policies and 
lead to outbreaks of many infectious dis- 
eases now held in check by inoculations. 

The value of vaccinations 
is most obvious to those who 
remember row upon row of 
iron lungs occupied by vic- 
tims of polio epidemics and 
the quarantine signs posted 
on the homes of people strick- 
en by diphtheria, whooping 
cough, smallpox and measles. 
Of these scourges, smallpox 
has been wiped out and the 
others have become rare and 
largely preventable through 
the use of vaccines. Says Duke 
University pediatrics professor 
Samuel Katz, a leading author- 
ity on vaccines: “Immunization 
is the single intervention that 
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has most dramatically reduced childhood 
morbidity and mortality.” 

Vaccines, of course, aren’t without risk. 
A slight possibility always exists that those 
containing live but weakened viruses—oral 
polio, measles and mumps vaccines, for ex- 
ample—could trigger the disease they're 
intended to prevent. And a few vaccines 
originally thought to be safe have caused 
side effects so severe in a small percentage 
of inoculated children that they've had to 
be modified or temporarily withdrawn. 

Though the last naturally caused case of 
polio in the U.S. was in 1979, recent an- 
nouncements and recalls by government 
agencies have drawn public attention to 
the real if very small risks of inoculation. 
Each year an average of eight children are 
infected with polio by the otherwise 
highly effective Sabin oral vaccine, 
which is made from live but atten- 
uated polio viruses. This danger 
was highlighted in June, when the 
Food and Drug Administration recom- 


mended the Salk killed-virus vaccine, | 


| which is safe but somewhat less effective, 


instead of the Sabin variety, for the first two 
of the four required polio inoculations giv- 
en children. The two additional Sabin vac- 
cinations would be deferred until the kids 
are out of infancy. 

In July the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics and the U.S. Public Health Service 
urged vaccine makers to remove the trace 











VACCINE JITTERS 


of mercury preservative added to many 
vaccines to kill bacteria. While the amount 
of the additive, called thimerosal, in a sin- 
gle vaccine poses no threat, it’s remotely 
possible that the accumulated mercury in 
multiple inoculations might cause neuro- 
logical damage. “We took action before ev- 
idence of any harm,” says Dr. Walter Oren- 
stein, head of the national immunization 
program for the Centers for Disease 
Control. “But 
with a theo- 
retical _ risk, 
we wanted 
to work with 
manufac- 
turers to get 
to thimerosal- 
free products as 
soon as possible.” 
The academy 
has pushed back 
the age for the first 
of three hepatitis-B 
shots, which also 
contain thimer- 
osal, from 
birth to 


even 












two to. six 
months in chil- 


dren whose mothers “Wy, 
test negative for the 
disease. 


Shortly after that the cpc 


Approved by the Advisory Committee on immunization Practices, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the American Academy of Family Physicians 
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called a halt to all inoculations with 
RotaShield, a new vaccine made available 
last year. It was designed to protect infants 
from potentially fatal rotavirus infections, 
which cause severe diarrhea and dehydra- 
tion. The agency’s action followed word 
that 23 infants suffered a collapsed bowel 
after getting the vaccine. 

More concerns were raised last month 
when a congressional-subcommittee hear- 
ing learned that prP, a combination vac- 
cine for diphtheria, tetanus and pertussis 
(whooping cough), is still on the market. As 
far back as 1994 the Institute of Medicine 
and the National Academy of Sciences 
warned that prp was responsible for cases 
of brain inflammation and permanent 
brain damage. A safer version, called ptap, 
is now recommended by the cpc. 

“You trust that the government is do- 
ing things to protect your child, but the 
reality is that the benefits no longer 
outweigh the risks,” insists Los 
Angeles attorney Nadine Gehr, 

who claims her son became 

autistic after receiving a 

ptP shot. “My child was 

fine. Then he was vac- 

cinated, and within 

three or four days he 

was a different child.” 

The widely used 

MMR (measles, mumps 

and rubella) vaccine has 

also been suspected of 

causing autism, yet there is no definitive 
scientific evidence to connect any vac- 
cines to the still mysterious behavioral 
disorder. Indeed, doctors claim that 
the onset of autism often occurs in tod- 
dlers at the same time they are sched- 
uled for shots and is likely to be entire- 
ly coincidental. A recent study in the 
journal Lancet 

found that 

in Britain 

rates of the 














disorder are similar among vaccinated and 
unvaccinated children. 

Still, parental concerns are under- 
standable. After her 2%-year-old son had a 
convulsion following a prp shot and de- 
veloped learning disabilities, Barbara 
Fisher, of Vienna, Va., entered the vaccine 
debate by co-founding the National Vac- 
cine Information Center, a clearinghouse 
of vaccine data. Says Fisher: “If you ques- 
tion the vaccines, you are somehow [re- 
garded as] bringing death and disease to 
this country.” 

But problems could arise if questioning 
leads to exemptions from state-mandated 
shots or even boycotts of them, which peo- 
ple in some communities are calling for. 
The cpc estimates that only 78% of U.S. 
two-year-olds have been given all the rec- 
ommended inoculations. 

Those statistics could spell trouble. 
Dr. Jon Abramson, chairman of the pedi- 
atrics academy’s immunization commit- 
tee, recalls that between 1989 and 199], 
when many people were becoming wary of 
vaccines, measles-immunization _ rates 
dropped 10% and an outbreak ensued, re- 
sulting in 55,000 cases, several thousand 
hospitalizations and 120 deaths. “Since we 
started immunizing again,” Abramson 
says, “there have been very few outbreaks 
of indigenous measles.” 

Paradoxically, the near eradication of 
many diseases in the U.S. has caused many 
Americans to risk dispensing with vaccina- 
tions. “Today’s parents don’t know about 
polio and diphtheria,” says Dr. Natalie 
Smith of the California Department of 
Health Services. Nor, she warns, are they 
always aware that in a shrinking world, po- 
lio and other infectious diseases can be 
“only a plane ride away.” These are points 
that parents surely ought to consider if 
they’re thinking of not getting their kids 
vaccinated. —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and 
Alice Park/New York 


WHAT CAN GO WRONG 


weakened live viruses 
that can trigger polio. 
The FDA recommends 
that the Salk killed-virus 
vaccine be used for the 
first two doses 


vaccine, DTP, which has 
been blamed for some 
cases of brain damage, 


It contains A buildup of 
mercury, used in small 
amounts to kill bacteria 
in vaccines, can cause 
neurological damage. 
Manufacturers are 
urged to remove it 

The newly 
approved vaccine was 
suspended when 23 
infants suffered from 
a collapsed bowel 


An old 


is still available. The 


CDC recommends using 
a new, safer variety 
known as DtaP 


Some 
suspect this vaccine 
may cause autism 
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Chris Rock is on a roll. 

Hip movies? Check. Hot TV 
shows? Check. Best comic 
in America? You bet 


SERIOUSLY 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 
Some may inquire whether the subject 
of wit is worthy of such effort. In my 
opinion, there is no doubt about it ... 
—Sigmund Freud, Wit and Its 
Relation to the Unconscious 


HRIS ROCK JUST GOT HIS BUTT 

whupped by a woman. It’s 
midafternoon at the Chelsea 

Piers boxing facilities, and 

Rock is shooting a taped 

piece for his eponymous 

HBO talk show. The idea: 

Wouldn’t it be funny if Rock 

went around New York City gyms look- 
ing for the next Great White Hope? The 
twist: he runs into female boxing champ 
Christy Martin, and in a staged fight, 
Rock gets knocked around the ring as if 
he’s a shoe in a clothes dryer. Now Rock 
is seated on some bleachers, catching 
his breath. After a few minutes, Martin 
edges over and—in a surprisingly shy 
manner for a woman who batters other 
women for a living—asks Rock to pose 
for a commemorative photo. “Whatever 
you need,” says Rock. “Just don’t hit me.” 
You might expect a guy named Rock to 

be alittle tougher. But Rock, 34, isa com- 
ic, not a fighter.He can’t throw an upper- 
cut, but he knows how to get a laugh. And 
right now, he’s the funniest man in Amer- 
ica. Dick Gregory calls Rock “a genius.” 
Saturday Night Live executive producer 
Lorne Michaels says, “There’s always one 
comic a whole generation imitates. Chris 
dominates now. There’s no one as good.” 
Then again, Jerry Seinfeld, a pal of Rock’s, 
says this about Rock’s hip-hopping in- 
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your-face style: “It’s the 
yelling that makes it 
special. It’s very easy to 
hear what he’s saying. 
Beyond that, I don’t see 
anything special about 
it.” Among comics, 
such joking put-downs 
are the ultimate display 
of respect. 

Rock is making the 
most of his moment. 
He could have stuck to 
the Eddie Murphy/ 
Martin Lawrence path 
to fame and fortune: 1) 
sign up for a buddy-cop 
film; 2) ad-lib your way 
through the criminally 
formulaic script; 3) get 
paid; 4) repeat. But 
Rock is playing it smart 
and working with Hol- 
lywood’s edgiest comic 
directors. He has a co- 
starring role in Dogma, 
a film by Kevin Smith 
(Chasing Amy); a lead 
opposite Morgan Free- 
man in Nurse Betty, a 
film by Neil LaBute (In 
the Company of Men); 
and astar turn in I Was Made to Love Her 
for the Weitz brothers (American Pie). 

Even Woody Allen says he’s looking 
into appearing opposite Rock in a come- 
dy about sportscasters that’s in the early- 
development stage. “Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the business is really talk,” says 
Allen, “but I'd love to work with him.” 

Rock’s gift is this: he can make hard 
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truths sound funny. It’s an invaluable 
talent in a disinformation age in which 
it has become more and more difficult 
to talk about things as they actually are. 
There’s a near constant rush toward 
metaphorization, toward transmuting 
events into mediagenic terms. Oral sex 
isn’t about sex, some pundit or other tells 
us, it’s about honesty. Snorting coke isn’t 
about drugs, it’s about the media. Shoot- 
ing up your high school class isn’t about 
gun control, it’s about Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer. Rock cuts through the b.s. Sud- 
denly we wake up, like Keanu Reeves in 
The Matrix, and find ourselves in a tub of 
goo with robots ruling the world. “Rock 
says everything you want to say but that 
you're not quite sharp or smart enough 
to think of yourself,” says MTV president 
Judy McGrath, who signed him up to act 
as host of this week’s Mtv Video Music 
Awards, to be held at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City. “Once 
you hear him, you say, “Exactly!” 

So here’s what Rock said about the 
“assassination” of rap stars Tupac Shakur 
and Biggie Smalls: “Malcolm X was as- 
sassinated. John F. Kennedy was assas- 
sinated. Them two niggas got shot.” His 
take on white poverty: “There’s nothing 
scarier than a broke white man. The bro- 
ker they are, the madder they are. That’s 
why white people start forming groups 
and blowing up s__. Freeman. Aryan 
Nation. Klan. Poor, pissed-off white peo- 
ple are the biggest threat to the security 
of this country.” And his view on single 
moms: “It doesn’t take a scientist to tell 
when you're gonna have f___-up kids. 
If a kid calls his grandmama Mommy 
and his mama Pam—he’s going to jail.” 
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Rock is like a hotel shower: his con- 
trols are hard to understand, and you ney- 
er know whether what's going to come out 
of him is going to be soothing or scalding. 
“It’s good, it’s intelligent,” says Allen about 
Rock’s stand-up. “He sucks the audience 
in quickly and keeps them.” And his un- 
predictability is part of what makes his 
comic take so fresh. “Somebody should al- 
ways be offended,” Rock says. “Somebody 
in your life should always be like, “Why did 
you have to do that?’ Always. That’s just 
being a real artist. That’s the difference be- 
tween Scorsese and Disney.” 


A new joke operates almost as an event of 
universal interest. It is passed on from 
one person to another, just like the news 
of the latest conquest 

—Ibid. 


OCK’S OFFICE IN MIDTOWN 
Manhattan has a crisp, pro- 
fessional cool to it, as if he 
were running a start-up In- 
ternet company instead of a 
comedy talk show. Still, his 
eclectic personal taste is re- 
vealed in the décor: there are 
several Woody Allen posters on the walls, 
including one for Take the Money and 
Run, a small table with a couple of Jean- 
Michel Basquiat art books on top, a CD 
rack with a few old Prince albums. The 
Chris Rock Show starts its fourth season 
next Friday, and rows of index cards on a 
board next to Rock’s desk chart out the 
show’s upcoming guests. It’s a varied list, 
featuring such not-so-celebrated celebri- 
ties as Ken Hamblin, a conservative black 
talk-radio host; and Les Nubians, a terrif- 
ic but little-known French-speaking 


hip-hop/R.-and-B. duo. These are the 
kinds of off-center guests that would get 
on Leno or Letterman only if Pamela An- 
derson Lee canceled at the last moment. 
Rock sits at his desk, flipping through 
a manila folder with scripts from his writ- 
ers for proposed sketches. This is the most 
important moment of the day—deciding 
what makes him laugh. “I like humor 
that’s not really funny,” he says. “I like 
talking about subjects that aren’t funny in 
the first place and making them funny. So 
anything down and depressing is some- 
thing I'll talk about.” He accepts a sketch 
about a hate group (the wrinkle: the group 
hates its leader too). He rejects a docu- 
mentary parody called Scared Straight in 
which gay men scare kids “straight.” 
Rock wants to create a show of lasting 
quality. Asked about the furor du jour in 
TV-land, the dearth of minorities in prime 
time, he gives a surprising answer. He ac- 
knowledges that there’s prejudice but says 
minorities need to work harder, improve 
their game. “I was raised to believe that 
you had to do things better than white 
people in order to succeed. The old black 
shows were better than the white shows. 
The Jeffersons was a lot better. Good Times 
was way funnier. Sanford and Son. Now, 
though, everyone thinks we're equal, so 
we submit the same s___ that everyone 
else submits. And then we get mad when 
they won't air it. You got to go back to the 
old attitude of it has to be twice as good.” 
Rock knows about hard work and hard 
times. He was born in Georgetown, S.C., 
and grew up in a poor part of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. His dad 
(who died in 1988) worked as a truck 
driver for the New York Daily News; his 
mom was a schoolteacher (she now runs a 
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day-care center). Rock was bused from his 
black neighborhood in Bed-Stuy to a white 
high school in Bensonhurst. He says the 
students there were “worse than white 
trash—they were white toxic waste,” and 
would beat him up regularly. Funny thing 
was, even though he was a misfit in Ben- 
sonhurst, after a while he didn’t fit in back 
in Bed-Stuy either. And nobody in either 
place took him seriously. It was then Rock 
first realized he was a comic, not a fighter. 
“I just remember that whenever I got 
really mad or passionate, like in an argu- 
ment, people would laugh, and I'd be dead 
serious,” he says. “It would happen a lot. So 
it was like, ‘Gee, I’ve got something here.’” 
Rock quit school and, after a stint as a 
busboy at Red Lobster, launched a come- 
dy career. He was a clueless 17-year-old, 
playing small clubs around New York like 
the Comic Strip, trying to read the crowd, 
trying to milk laughs, usually failing. He 
wasn't making much—the Comic Strip 
paid $7 a set during the week, $40 on 
weekends—but he was trying to get his 
name out there, trying to build a rep. His 
big joke was this: “Woman comes up to 
me, says she'll do anything for me, any- 
thing. So I say, ‘Bitch, paint my house!”” 
“He used to always tell me he needed 
another joke like ‘Bitch, paint my house!,”” 
says Mario Joyner, a comic and friend of 
Rock’s. “He thought that was a big bit for 
him.” Rock, frustrated that crowds 
wouldn’t laugh, once poured a drink on a 
man’s head. Clubs refused to give him 
much stage time, agitating him further. 
So Rock, the high school dropout, be- 
gan to study. He watched Richard Pryor’s 
concert films, listened to records by Bill 
Cosby and Woody Allen, memorized 
jokes by Moms Mabley. He haunted com- 
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edy clubs, watching other comics. One 
summer night in 1986, Rock was hanging 
out in the Comic Strip when he saw Eddie 
Murphy. He got Lucien Hold, the club's 
talent coordinator, to introduce him. Mur- 
phy asked if Rock was on that night. He 
wasn’t... but now he was. Rock decided to 
take the stage and, as they say in comedy, 
he killed. Murphy gave him a small role as 
a valet in Beverly Hills Cop II. A few years 
later, Rock joined the cast of Saturday 
Night Live. He had arrived. But the kid 
who couldn't fight was in for a battle. 

In the years that Rock was on SNL 
1990-93, the show was loaded with future 
superstars: Adam Sandler, David Spade, 
Mike Myers. Rock found it hard to get air 
time, difficult to get SNL’s mostly white 
writing staff to put him in sketches or 
understand where he was coming from 
creatively. He quit SNL in 1993 to join 
Fox’s mostly black comedy show In Living 
Color—only to see it go off the air the next 
year. His career began to slide. 

So in 1996 Rock and Joyner hit the 
road. Rock was interested in playing 
smaller stages, black clubs. He wanted to 
reconnect to audiences, to the street-level 
reality that had made his act funny to be- 
gin with. The result was Bring the Pain, his 
landmark HBO special. “He opened up his 
material, and it allowed a larger audience to 









be receptive to it,” says 
Tim Meadows, a fel- 
low SNL cast member. 
“Chris started talking 
about things onstage 
that he talked about in 
personal _life—social 
and political issues.” 
The show's title 
came from a song by 
rapper Method Man; the show's spirit 
came from hip-hop too. Rock, dressed in 
black, stalked the stage, barking jokes in a 
rough cadence somewhere between a 
Baptist preacher and RUN-D.M.C. Like a 
hip-hop deejay, Rock sampled the personas 
of the comic greats he admired—Gregory’s 
political smarts, Richard Pryor’s scatological 
eloquence, Allen’s nebbishy charm—and 
mixed them into something new. “I'ma rap 
comedian the same way Bill Cosby is a jazz 
comedian,” says Rock. “Cosby's laid back. 
I'm like, bang, bang bang, right into it.” 






HE MATERIAL WAS ANGRY, REAL, 

so funny it hurt. Colin Powell 

will never be Vice President, 

Rock cracked, because white 

people know what will happen 

“If we had a black Vice Presi 

dent right now, I couldn’t wait 

to kill the President.” He ar- 

gued that O.J. Simpson got off because of 
his fame, not his skin color: “If O.J. drove a 
bus, he wouldn’t even be O.J.—he’d have 
been Orenthal the bus-driving murderer.” 
But Bring the Pain’s most talked- 
about bit was Rock’s searing riff on “black 
people vs. niggas.” It was a caustic comic 
commentary that contrasted the values of 
upwardly mobile blacks with those who 
had given in to a kind of gangsta nihilism 
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“There’s like a civil war going on with 
black people,” Rock declared. “There are 
two sides: there’s black people, and 
there’s niggas. And niggas have got to go.” 
Niggas, in Rock’s view, were a source of 
ignorance, violence, family dysfunction. 
It was a riff that resembled traditional 
stand-up comedy in the way that an open 
wound sometimes resembles a smile. 

“The taboo he shattered was exposing 
the secret, closeted discourse among 
black Americans about their own,” says 
cultural critic Michael Eric Dyson. “Rock 
signifies an unwillingness among the 
younger black generation to abide by the 
dirty-laundry theory. That theory sug- 
gests you don’t say anything self-critical or 
negative about black people where white 
people can hear it. But the hip-hop gener- 
ation believes in making money off the 
publication of private pain and agony.” 

The bit could have been seen as a sell- 
out: the mainstream press suddenly em- 
braced Rock as a tough-talking truth 
teller, unafraid to critique his own race. 
Says hip-hop mogul Russell Simmons, an 
early fan of Rock’s: “The white media 
chose pieces of Rock’s performance that 
made them feel comfortable, and they 
wrote about it and they loved him.” 

But something more interesting was 
going on: the bit was significant in part 
because it wasn’t aimed at the ears of 
whites. Blacks have long complained 
about being ignored by the larger com 
munity, unheard, unseen. Rock’s riff aired 
on HBO, not BET, but it was about black 
folks, for black folks. He didn’t care what 
whites thought or whether they were 
even listening. Suddenly whites were the 
ones rendered invisible, inaudible. 


As minority communities swell, no 
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doubt more conversations on the nation- 
al stage will take place without reference 
to whites, as darker Americans bounce to 
hip-hop and live la vida loca without 
caring how it affects their image in the 
eyes of the white community. “Now 
[members of the mainstream media] 
have to live with [Rock] even though he 
makes them uncomfortable,” chuckles 
Simmons. “And I think that’s fabulous.” 


Wit-making is not at the disposal of all, 
in general there are but a few persons to 
whom one can point and say they are 
witty. 


—Ibid. 


OU ARE STANDING IN FRONT OF 
Chris Rock’s home: a carriage 
house in Brooklyn, ivy 
hanging from the front, 
a quiet street except 
for a kid a block or two 
away blasting Bob Mar- 
ley’s Is This Love from 
the open windows of his van. 
Malaak, Rock’s wife, answers the 
door, and a rat-size terrier ex- 
plodes out, yapping. “That's 
Essence,” says Malaak. Named 
after Essence, the magazine? 
“Named after the [1993] Essence 
Awards, where Chris and I first 
met,” she corrects. 

Malaak leads you up the 
stairs, past three framed posters 
of Miles Davis, past a shelf con- 
taining pictures of Rock’s family 
and copies of books like Dorothy 
West’s The Wedding, into the 
kitchen, where Rock, dressed in a 
Phat Farm T shirt, sweat pants 
and white gym socks, is watching 
the world track-and-field cham- 
pionships on TV and flipping 
through the sports section of the 
Daily News. Some of Rock's 
friends suggest that the couple have ex- 
perienced domestic difficulties of late, 
but right now they look comfortable to- 
gether; relaxed, laid back. Still, there’s a 
little work mixed in with this lazy Sunday 
afternoon—Rock’s searching for material 
in the paper for his jokes for the MTV 
Video Music Awards. 

Rock, despite his brash stage per- 
sona, is often subdued in private. His 
head writer, Jeff Stilson, says the man 
viewers see on Rock’s specials is actually 
“Chris Rock times 1,000.” Still, when a 
subject strikes a chord with him, Rock 
will go off on a comic jam session. Take 
white rap-rock. “It’s kind of sad that 
when you watch MTV, you don’t see a lot 
of cool white guys anymore that are cool 











without acting black,” he says. “Like 
when I was a kid, Axl Rose was cool. 
David Lee Roth was cool. And they were 
cool and white. And acting white. Com- 
fortable in their whiteness. Now every- 
body tries to act black. Kid Rock looks 
like he sleeps in RUN-D.M.C.’s closet.” 
On The Chris Rock Show, Rock says, 
his writers supply him with about half 
his material; when he’s performing at 
clubs or doing his one-man specials, he 
writes all his jokes himself. He generally 
avoids computers (“I had one once, and 
it crashed”) and instead writes his ideas 
down in red pen on yellow legal pads. 
(“I've got notepads from when I was in 
fifth grade.”) Lately he’s taken to calling 
up his answering machine and leaving 
messages for himself. His comic ideas 


begin as cumulus clouds of general ob- 
servation before coalescing into the thun- 
der and lightning of his stand-up. “I had 
something the other day—this thing about 
men, that no matter what they're doing at 
their job, if some beautiful woman walks 
by, you try to do it cool,” says Rock. “So 
I’m trying to figure out how you unload a 
garbage truck cool—or whatever. Notes 
like that are what I leave for myself.” 

In his off-hours, Rock hangs out with 
acore group of comics—Seinfeld, Joyner, 
SNL’s Colin Quinn, a few others. “It’s 
sort of the same reason cops and prosti- 
tutes like to hang out together,” explains 
Seinfeld. “No one else understands 
them.” It’s a group that meets for non- 


professional reasons, but the cama- | 














raderie often sparks humorous ideas. 
Nevertheless, Rock declines to share 
jokes in progress even with his friends or 
his wife, doing his writing in private. The 
onetime high school misfit still has trou- 
ble fitting in. “I really can’t trust any- 
body,” Rock says. “Even the people who 
love you will have momentary lapses in 
love or they'll take advantage of you. It’s 
too powerful, the fame and the money.” 

But despite his solitary, almost mis- 
anthropic basic nature, Rock feels the 
essence of his humor is in shared experi- 
ence. “The material comes from when- 
ever you realize that you and someone 
else have something in common,” says 
Rock. “So any conversation you’ve had 
more than once, anything you see hap- 
pening to you that you see happening to 
a friend, you go, ‘Hmmm, that’s a 
situation I can make funny.’” To 
road test jokes, Rock slips into 
clubs late at night and performs 
unannounced. 

Rock doesn’t see himself as a 
spokesperson or a leader, but 
nonetheless he’s trying to pave 
the way for the next generation 
of comics. He’s funding the Illtop 
Journal, a college humor maga- 
zine patterned after the Harvard 
Lampoon that will be based at 
Howard University in Washing- 
ton. The Jlltop Journal is set to 
start publication this fall. “In his 
various travels Chris has been 
frustrated by the lack of comedy 
writers of color,” says Stepsun 
Records head Bill Stephney, an 
adviser on the journal. “So this 
is the best way to address that. 
He also noticed that many of 
the writers at SNL, at Conan and 
Letterman came from the Har- 
vard Lampoon. What better way 
to create more black comedy 
writers than to replicate what 
happens at Harvard at Howard?” 

So maybe Rock is a fighter. Not with 
his fists but with his jokes. His punch 
lines are his punches, his gibes are his 
jabs. In fact, just as Muhammad Ali had 
his Rumble in the Jungle, Rock hopes to 
set his next HBO stand-up in the symbol- 
ic location of Africa. “It’s weird with 
stand-up comedy,” he says. “It doesn’t 
really translate worldwide. I want to fig- 
ure out how do I make it worldwide. Do 
a special in Africa. Can’t beat that. Pull 
that off, then I will have done some- 
thing.” And the guy who got beaten up in 
grade school, who got whupped on his 
own TV show, who now rules American 
comedy, would finally be the undisputed 
comedic champion of the world. z 
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Fortitied 
with innovation! 


WwW hen it comes to wireless communications applications 
we're not just all talk. At NTT DoCoMo, the largest 


mobile communications operator in Japan, our Vision 2010 







concept of the future embodies a wealth of technologies 





that can create new business opportunities while making 





life more convenient for everyone. We already affect 
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people’s lives in ways you might never imagine. 





Vending machines are a well-established and 






highly competitive segment of the Japanese retail 






industry. Now customers can benefit from even 






more efficient service. The installation of a small 






communications device provides the supplier 






with immediate details of machine status 






enabling optimum replenishment and 
















servicing. And the use of packet-data 

communications rates, based on the volume 
of data transmitted rather than time on line, 
makes this system highly economical. 

The most visible aspect of wireless communi- 
cations is undoubtedly people talking on their 
phones, however our unseen applications 
offering significant commercial advantages 
can immeasurably enhance company efficiency 
and consumer satisfaction, leaving competitors 
frothing with impatience. 
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Should we visit 
Ellis Island or go 
on national TV? 
New York is aswim 
in fishbowl studios 


Living in 





By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
[: THE STATUE OF LIBERTY WERE BEING 





designed today, she’d have a video 

camera instead of a torch. And she 

would welcome them all to Manhat- 
tan—the huddled, sign-hoisting, body- 
painted masses yearning to be filmed. At 
the crack of dawn, they're at Rockefeller 
Plaza, peering into the NBc Today show’s 
glass-walled studios, pestering Al Roker 
for a chance to say hi to Aunt Connie in 
Flat Rock. By afternoon, they're choking 
Times Square sidewalks outside MtTv’s 
fishbowl studio in hopes of getting into a 
crowd shot on Total Request Live. At var- 
ious other times, they might hit either site 
for an open-air concert. Since Todays set 
went transparent in 1994, getting on TV 
has become as quintessential a New York 
City tourist experience as eating a pastra- 
mi sandwich the size of your suitcase. 











Glass Houses 


And soon—thanks in no small part to 
the splashy showings of mtv and espe- 
cially Today—new fishbowls for aBc and 
CBs’s morning shows will join these, as 
well as Fox News’ existing one on 48th 
Street. Next week aBc’s Good Morning 
America begins broadcasting from a 
two-story, 46,750-sq.-ft. glass studio a 
quick jaywalk from MTV's. cBs launches 
its high-tech, estimated $30 million crys- 
tal ship along with the Early Show with 
Bryant Gumbel on Nov. 1. 

Clearly—so to speak—asc and cBs 
are sniffing after Today’s morning dom- 
inance, achieved dramatically after its 
see-through set debuted, and will like- 
wise aim to capture street ambience and 
interact with viewers. But each set will 
offer a different aspect of the city’s per- 
sonality: NBc’s, the Art Deco cool of 
Rockefeller Center; asc’s, the neon bus- 
tle of Times Square; cBs’s, the fairy-tale 








A VIEW FROM THE INSIDE Today's Couric 
shares the camera with her co-stars 
vista of Central Park and the Plaza Ho- 
tel. “The idea of doing Christmas in New 2 
York City in the millennium year” from * 
the site, gushes Early Show senior exec- 
utive producer Steve Friedman, “is 
amazing.” Meanwhile, GMA executive 
producer Shelley Ross praises her 
show’s Broadway perch as “the cross- 
roads of the world.” 

The studios have achieved p.r. sym- 
biosis with a newly sanitized New York 
City, the family-friendly Big Candy 
Apple—imagine Charles Gibson and Di- 
ane Sawyer as hosts of GMA from Times 
Square’s porno paradise of a few years 
ago—and despite its already jammed 
sidewalks, the city has welcomed the 


MaLad we 


vers 


| cameras (the networks provide security 


to help control crowds). Friedman, who 
conceived Today’s studio when he was 
its executive producer, even gives the 
show partial credit for the city’s image 
turnaround, and his successor, Jeff 
Zucker, calls it “probably the best daily 
advertisement for the city.” But now 
that imitators are jumping in, NBC of 
course downplays the importance of 
the set. “Everyone can build a studio. 
Not everyone can have Katie [Couric] 
and Matt [Lauer],” Zucker sniffs. “The 
studio isn’t what brings people.” 

Yeah, but the live satellite feed 
doesn’t hurt either. The cameo-in-every- 
pot strategy makes for what Friedman 
calls “retail television,” forging bonds 
with camera hounds on site and viewers 
at home, who, the idea goes, warm to a 
network they see as embracing folks like 
themselves. Though some fans have to re- 
sort to ruses to win that embrace, as when 


ERIC HANSON FOR TIME | 


























two men snookered NBC into airing a kiss 
between them after luring cameras with 
a sign reading WILL U MARRY ME JILL? 
Perhaps with such impromptus in 
mind, cBs will use glass that can in- 
stantly turn opaque. ABC, says Ross, will 
have its newsroom on the second floor to 
avoid “signs in the window or donkey 
ears on the weatherman.” But if there’s 
risk in going au naturel, it’s a necessary 
one. The fishbowl studio had its original 
incarnation on Today in the 1950s, but 
today’s versions are no retro gimmick; 
they’re a sign that in the era of talk radio 
and Webcams, shows must increasingly 
share power with viewers, offering par- 
ticipation and interactivity. (mtv is the 
most extreme and savvy example, inter- 
rupting videos with a blitz of e-mail 
messages from viewers and taped fan 
interviews.) In the established broad- 
cast paradigm, authorities dispensed 
news or coffee chat from enclosed 
strongholds. Now traditional media are 
adapting to the scary new-media age, 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN Young fans flock to 
MTV's hip Times Square locale 


using their glass houses, in a way, to be- 
come home pages for their audiences. 
Fox News’, in fact, functions almost like 
a 24-hr. Internet camera, mostly es- 
chewing spectacles to show a quiet 
workaday parade of double-parked vans 


and office grunts—step out for your | 


morning coffee at the right moment and 
you're a star. It’s strangely soothing, like 
a human aquarium. 

None of this, though, is like the faux 
living-room and rec-room sets that have 
been the norm—the designs for cBs’s 
jewel box, still under feverish construc- 
tion, look more like the bridge of a really 
cheerful star cruiser. To media-savvy 
audiences, the illusion of having tea in 
some millionaire anchor’s parlor is 
hokey. They want to see television when 
they turn on the TV. “People know that 
you're making a television show,” says 
MTV executive vice president Dave Sirul- 
nick. And thanks to these high-tech ant 
farms, now they can drop by to help. 
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LOVE'S LABOR: 
Sims, left, and 
Wilson open 

their marriage 








Two Colors, One Bond 


PBS airs a powerful look at an interracial family 


NE OF THE MOST OFT-CITED EXCUS- 
es for why the races don’t mix 
more on TV is that they don’t mix 
more off it. We may mingle at work 
and school, but the home remains most- 
ly monochrome. The small-screen pic- 
ture of race has inevitably suffered, for 
while in cop shows and historical movies 
race is an “issue,” only in our most inti- 


| mate domestic and social arenas can we 


see it as a multifaceted fact of life. For 
that reason alone, An American Love Sto- 


| ry (PBS, Sept. 12-16, check local listings), 


a 10-hr. documentary about an interra- 
cial family, is noteworthy. What makes it 
extraordinary is how it shows a family— 
period—dealing with mundane life and 
marriage, from work to school to health 
scares, and on the way interrogates racial 
categories in America from every imag- 
inable angle. 

Bill Sims and Karen Wilson meet in 
1967 in Ohio, where Bill, who is black, 
is regularly harassed for consorting with a 
white girl. The family eventually moves to 
Queens, N.Y., and thrives 
as a benevolent, good- 
humored fortress. But as el- 
der daughter Cicily finds at 
college, the outside world 
eventually intrudes. The 
most hurtful prejudice she 
encounters is from black 
classmates—a situation that 
comes to a head when she 
spends a semester in Africa 
that deepens and compli- 
cates her identity. And yet 


Only in the 
most intimate 
arena can we 


see race as a 
multifaceted 
fact of life 





| that self-fulfilling racist caution, “What 


about the children?,” hardly obtains. 
Both Cicily and her sister Chaney have 
grown up well adjusted and confident, 
with a deep connection to both parents. 

It is Bill Sims who emerges as the 
most fascinating subject. A blues gui- 
tarist whose career has stalled, he has 
grown depressed and developed a 
drinking problem. Moreover, we learn, 
he left two other children at an early age. 
When he returns to find his son facing 
prison, we see a stark negative of the 
nurturing idyll he and Karen have creat- 
ed. Yet Bill comes off as a devoted, lik- 
able father and husband who offers 
sharp insights on race. 

Filmmaker Jennifer Fox spent a 
year and a half with the family through 
crises and celebrations, begging—like 
the none too subtle title—comparison 
to 1973’s An American Family. But 
where that work shocked us by showing 
the suburban Louds falling apart, this 
one is surprising for the quiet strength 
with which its family stays 
together. In the process 
it shows that racial rap- 
port in America is elusive 
not just because of history 
or politics but also be- 
cause, like Bill and Kar- 
en’s difficult but trium- 
phant love, it requires years 
of personal effort. Love 
Story will reward anyone 
who, at least, can spare 10 
hours. —By James Poniewozik 
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FAMILY TIES: 
Baldwin and 
Hatosy display 
tough love 


Of God and Doofus Teens 


——— 


—— 





Outside Providence shows a different side of the 
Farrelly brothers—not so gross, more gentle 


AD ATTITUDE, BAD WARDROBE, BAD 


study habits. Tim Dunphy (Shawn | 
Hatosy) arrives at snooty Corn- | 


wall Academy with all that bag- 
gage spilling out of the trash bag he car- 
ries in lieu of the suitcase he can’t afford. 

In his working-class back-story 
there are drugs, drink and a feckless 
but funny bunch of buddies. Also a 
paraplegic brother, a three-legged dog 
and a widowed father (Alec Baldwin) 
for whom tough love is a family tradi- 
tion, not a catch phrase. It is he who has 
sentenced his son to a last-chance se- 
nior year in prep school, which strikes 
him as a better, if more expensive, al- 
ternative to reform school. 

Outside Providence—the title refers 
to Tim’s native habitat, Pawtucket, R.I., 
as well as to the silence of God when it 
comes to doofus teenagers—works in 
mysterious ways its wonders to perform. 
For the coming-of-age clichés don’t stop 
once Tim settles in at Cornwall. There 
are a sadistic housemaster, a hidebound 
headmaster, a geeky roommate and a 
duplicitous pal to contend with, and the 
prettiest girl on campus (Amy Smart) to 
woo, ruin and redeem. One finds oneself 
asking how such familiar stuff breeds 
contentment instead of contempt. 

Part of the answer, paradoxically, 
may lie in the way the film shamelessly, 
even joyously, keeps piling on that fa- 
miliar material. At some point the sheer 
mass of it simply overwhelms dubiety. 
The fact that everything that happens in 
the movie comes as a surprise to its par- 
ticipants helps too. They apparently have 
not seen all the movies or read all the 





books about adolescent angst. So their 
responses are fresh. And felt. 

That’s particularly true of Hatosy. 
He’s not so much a goofball as a radical 


| innocent trying to pick up the clues to 


the preppie lifestyle but at the same time 
remaining fiercely loyal to his family and 
friends back home. It’s a touching quali- 
ty, and the actor engagingly lives it. Dit- 
to Baldwin as his roughneck father, who 
has a depressive’s shrewdness about oth- 
er people’s weaknesses as well as a de- 
pressive’s inability to do anything about 
his own life, which consists mainly of 
railing at his children and playing poker 
with his boozy cronies. 

These are both wonderful perfor- 
mances, with Baldwin’s—coming on top 
of his superb movie-star parody in Not- 
ting Hill—opening up rich new territo- 
ries for him to explore. But Outside Prov- 
idence is full of glorious actor's moments, 
and may finally owe its success to them. 


One begins to think, If all these people | 


believe so wholeheartedly in this enter- 
prise, maybe I ought to as well. 
Certainly it leads one to re-examine 
the premise of Peter and Bobby Farrelly. 
Up to now they have been our gross-out 
geniuses (Dumb & Dumber, There's Some- 
thing About Mary), and Miramax would- 
n't mind if you thought Outside Provi- 
dence was more of the same. But adapting 
a novel by Peter and working with direc- 
tor Michael Corrente, the siblings, who 
also produced this film, maintain their 
best quality, which is a kind of unblinking 
frankness about our basic humanity, while 
skipping the bathroom jokes. You won’t 
miss them at all. —By Richard Schickel 









CINEMA 


Rock Candy 


A sweetheart of a movie 
about the music business 


UGAR TOWN OPENS WITH A WANNA- 

be rock star (Jade Gordon) making 

a list about how to achieve that 

status. Attending the Grammys 
with an old, paparazzi-attractive guy is 
high on it. Tony Bennett will do. Also 
Tony Curtis. 

Don’t bet against her. This kid will 
steal anything—a boyfriend, clothes, jew- 
els—to get to the top. And don’t bet 
against Sugar Town either. It’s the kind of 
movie Robert Altman might make if he 
ODed on Elavil—a multicharacter com- 
edy about the Los Angeles rock scene. 
Make that the trashed rock scene. For it’s 
mostly about people who once had it, 
then lost it, but would like to find it again. 

Central to Sugar Town, which was 
written and directed with casual aplomb 
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AFTERGLOW: D’Angelo and Des Barres are 
two of the standouts in a terrific ensemble 


by Allison Anders and Kurt Voss, are the ef- 
forts of a new band, composed of old rock- 
ers trying to re-establish themselves. In 
the end, that comes down to getting one of 
them, played by Michael Des Barres, who 
is exclusively interested in teenyboppers, 
to sexually service a potential backer, the 
hilariously voracious Beverly D’Angelo. 
The look on his face when he discovers the 
joys of mature sex could serve as the 
emblem of this sweet-tempered movie, 
which eventually touches—wryly, know- 
ingly, forgivingly—on at least a dozen lives. 

Mostly, they all—including the likes of 
Rosanna Arquette, Ally Sheedy and a lot 
of people who, like the characters they 
play, deserve to be better known—get 
what they want. Or at least manage to 
make the right compromises. Like the 
lives it recounts, Sugar Town comes to 
no resounding conclusion. But that inde- 
terminacy is part of its seductiveness, 
part of its truth. —R.S. 
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Roastmaster General 


He writes brilliant jokes for celebrities. Can this 
top comic writer become famous on his own? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





ETTE MIDLER TESTIFIES, “FOR YEARS 
Inever said a word that Bruce 
didn’t charge me for.” Robin 
Williams: “This man cracks my ass— 
with laughter.” Nathan Lane: “He’s given 
more great lines to celebrities than a Hol- 
lywood coke dealer.” 

To receive such 
praise, from such stars, 
in public, you should 
have to be either God or 
dead. Bruce Vilanch is 
neither. He is a comedy 
writer. His name can’t 
be found on film scripts 
or Broadway marquees 
or even as Executive As- 
sociate Creative Consul- 
tant on a UPN sitcom. Yet 
he is the unseen perp of 
some of the funniest, 
most famous or notori- 
ous moments in recent 
show-biz history. 

Vilanch, 51, writes 
material for celebs— 
everyone, he has said, 
“from ABBA to Zado- 
ra”—to deliver on award 
shows, concert tours and 
the TV talk circuit. He 
has written for the past 
nine Oscar fests, and for 
the Tonys, Grammys, 
Emmys—any outlet for 
the entertainment in- 
dustry’s endless need to 
taunt and flatter itself. 
When stars are booked 
for a big benefit, or for Leno or Letterman, 
they cry, Get Bruce! Which is also the title 
of Andrew J. Kuehn’s fond, zippy new 
documentary about the Bruce who, on 
the Hollywood circuit, is the real Boss. 

He has crafted most of Midler’s rou- 
tines, including her bawdy Sophie Tucker 
jokes (“I was in bed last night with m’ 
boyfriend Ernie ...”) and her farewell 





song to Johnny Carson (You Made Me | 


Watch You). He helped Billy Crystal with 
the ‘90s’ most sit-throughable Oscar 
shows, capped by the 1993 gender- 
bending song parody (to the tune of The 
Tender Trap): “Those eyes/ Those thighs/ 





Surprise!/ It’s The Crying Game.” He was 
the writer when Whoopi Goldberg per- 
formed before President and Mrs. Clin- 
ton—and when Ted Danson did his black- 
face bit at a 1993 Friars Club banquet. “He 
told the worst, racist, dirty, just filthy aw- 
ful jokes,” Vilanch recalls. “All mine.” The 
assembled luminaries were embarrassed, 


HOLLYWOOD SWEARS BY BRUCE VILANCH 


th 


aghast. “I mean, they were like marble. 
You could have chiseled them.” 

Stars typically take the cheers or the 
heat for these moments; writers just take 
the money. It has ever been thus. Bob 
Hope’s gagmen were awakened at 3 a.m. 
for emergency jokes; James Allardice 
wrote the droll TV monologues that made 
Alfred Hitchcock a household deity. But 
these scribes were as anonymous as the 
Roman speechwriter who whispered into 
the dying Caesar’s ear, “Say, ‘Et tu, 
Brute?’” So it’s nice that Vilanch, a wide 
guy with a blond mop that makes him look 
like an obscene Senior Wences puppet, is 








now (as one of his 1,500 T shirts reads) AL- 
MOST FAMOUS, camping it up with Whoopi 
on the syndicated hit Hollywood Squares, 
for which he also serves as head writer. 

This writing-class hero grew up in Pa- 
terson, N.J., the adopted son of an op- 
tometrist and a stagestruck housewife 
who performed in charity shows. Says Vi- 
lanch: “She'd sing, do sketches—she’s nat- 
urally very funny—and I'd imitate her and 
her friends.” At Ohio State he wrote re- 
views and appeared in plays. “I was going 
to be Neil Simon, batting out one Broad- 
way show after another.” Then he joined 
the Chicago Tribune as a reviewer- 
columnist. One night he met the young 
Midler and said, “You're very funny. You 
should talk more on- 
stage.” He began honing 
Midler’s concert banter. 
One gig led to another, 
and voila, a playwright 
was lost, a quick-draw 
comic artist born. 

Two decades earlier, 
Vilanch might have been 
writing for Caesar (Sid, 
not Julius), But by the 
late 70s, comedy-variety 
hours were giving way to 
knockoffs of Dean Mar- 
tin celebrity roasts. “The 
people who had done va- 
riety TV, and were now 
without a form, found 
one. We all shifted over 
into awards pageants.” 
And, for Vilanch, bene- 
fits: he is a tireless fun 
and fund raiser for AIDs 
research and _ other 
poignant causes. 

As a child, Vilanch 
had done “a lot of read- 
ing and a lot of watching 
of things.” These habits 
are helpful in a job that 
demands a breadth of 
knowledge for potential 
comedy targets (he sub- 
scribes to 64 magazines and newspapers) 
and an acute ear for a star’s persona, vocal 
rhythms and insecurities. Vilanch will be 
backstage with Raquel Welch before she 
gives a speech he wrote, and in the wings 
on Oscar night to cue Crystal’s on-the- 
spot jokes about Jack Palance push-ups. 

Now that Vilanch is about to become 
more-than-almost-famous, we wonder: 
Who will be the comic wind in his 
wings? Who will be Vilanch’s Bruce Vi- 
lanch? And one other thing—those testi- 
monials that Midler, Williams and Lane 
give in Get Bruce! Did Bruce write 
them? —Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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‘Alife Beyond the Grave 


Still another biography seeks to explain the 
mystery and mystique of the Princess of Wales 





THE WHOLE WORLD KNEW 
she was troubled—that was, 
in fact, part of her “Shy Di” 
appeal. Those who im- 
mersed themselves in the 
turbulent life and times of 





knew about her struggles 
with bulimia, her tendency to 
throw herself down stairs, her un- 
wise love affairs, her basic in- 
ability to stick with any notion 
for much longer than it took 
her to tire of her latest—albeit 
fabulous—hairstyle. 

So in a sense what is be- 
ing billed as the primary 
newsbreak of Diana in 
Search of Herself (Times 
Books; 451 pages; $25), Sally 
Bedell Smith’s biography of 
the late princess, is not news 
at all. “Diana’s unstable tem- 
perament,” Smith announces 
a bit ponderously, “bore all 
the markings of one of the 
most elusive psychological 
disorders: the borderline 
personality.” 

Though this “diagnosis” 
alone sheds virtually no fresh 
light on the subject, Smith— 
author of bios of cas founder 
William Paley and interna- 
tional socialite Pamela Har- 
riman—amply and sympa- 
thetially documents Diana’s 
precarious mental state and 
her need for sustained profes- 
sional help, a need that could 
never have been met while 


Diana, Princess of Wales, | 





REVELATIONS: Still a bit of juice to be squeezed 


her for support. And in her own affairs 
of the heart, she was self-destructive 
at best. Smith describes, for instance, 
Diana’s relationship with cardiac sur- 
geon Hasnat Khan, who broke up with 
her just weeks before she supposedly fell 
in love with Dodi al Fayed. Desperate to 
hang on to Khan, Smith reports, Diana 
was willing to convert to Islam, and even 
traveled to Pakistan to meet his extend- 





she remained within the netherworlds | ed family—without mentioning the trip 


of Buckingham Palace and celebrity 
hangers-on. 

Smith conducted nearly 150 inter- 
views and sifted through mounds of arti- 
cles and books devoted to Diana for this 
volume. But despite entering an already 
overcrowded field, Smith has produced a 
well-written, evenhanded work. There is 
also, remarkably, still a bit of juice to be 
squeezed from this particular fruit. The 
world may have believed Diana was the 
“people’s princess,” but Smith unspar- 
ingly details how Diana let down almost 
everyone who knew her—including 
many of the charities that depended on 
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to Khan. 

It is, Smith concludes, also highly un- 
likely that Dodi and Diana were planning 
to marry. Not only was that final diamond 
ring he bought her “vulgar,” according to 
a friend, but, Smith writes, “the days they 
spent alone were a mere 25. They floated 
along in an existence that was intense and 
unreal ... [Their romance] was perhaps 
the clearest evidence that she had made lit- 
tle progress in dealing with her demons.” 
Two summers ago, her fans wept, saying, 
Diana, we hardly knew ye. With this 
book, it is now safe to say, Diana, we know 
more thanenough. —By Elizabeth Gleick 
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Now we find ourselves teaching the world about our children. 


You probably don't know much about Tuberous Sclerosis. Most people don't 
But nearly a million people have it. And every day another child is born with this 
genetic disorder. Which means that every day, another family begins to live 
in daily fear of seizures, tumors, organ failure, autism, mental disability, and worse 
As you can imagine, we really won't rest until there is a cure 
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Help us find a cure for Tuberous Sclerosis 
1-800-225-NTSA © www.ntsa.org 
































Stuttering Didn’t 
Keep Her Grounded. 


Annie Glenn, wife of astronaut 
John Glenn, was grounded for 
years by a stuttering problem. 
Speech therapy and hard work 
turned it around. Today she 
speaks with confidence, grace, 

and strength. 

For more information on what you 


can do about stuttering, write or 
call us toll-free. 
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Bad Medicine 


The diagnosis is murder 
in a real-life doctor drama 


JAMES B. STEWART’S BLIND 
Eye: How the Medical Es- 
tablishment Let a Doctor 
Get Away with Murder 
(Simon & Schuster; 334 
pages; $25) is a persuasive 
case against Dr. Michael 
Swango, a handsome, over- 
confident physician suspect- 

ed of poisoning between 35 and 60 
patients and co-workers from Illinois 
to Zimbabwe. 

Witnesses have put Swango at the 
bedside of some victims moments be- 
fore they died. Colleagues report his fas- 
cination with violence and the serial 
killers Ted Bundy and John Wayne 
Gacy. Stocks of poisons and hypodermic 
needles were found in Swango’s living 
quarters. Yet the best the law could do 
was convict him of falsifying a job appli- 
cation and sentence him to 42 months in 
a federal prison. He is scheduled for re- 
lease in July 2000. 

Stewart’s copious findings indicate 
that hospitals fired Swango rather than 
risk liability suits and damaging publici- 
ty. But such butt covering does not sup- 
port the subtitle’s alarmist indictment 
of “the medical establishment.” Yet the 
need to buck up Stewart’s new book with 
a sensational subtitle is understandable. 
In his 199] best seller, Den of Thieves, the 
author had the advantage of writing 
about financiers Michael Milken and 
Ivan Boesky, two super-rich felons rarely 
out of the limelight. Swango resists ef- 
forts to come alive on the page. He is a 
shadowy figure, an evasive loner with 
bizarre obsessions and an abundance of 
low animal cunning. 

And he has not been convicted of a 
single murder. This pesky legality re- 
sults in some narrative discordance. For 
300 pages, Blind Eye has Swango killing 
people right and left. Yet Stewart’s con- 
clusion contains a flurry of qualifying 
statements like “Swango is the first 
alleged serial killer in this century to 
have emerged in the guise of a physi- 
cian.” However inconvenient, writers 
have to obey libel laws; too many 
lawyers are watching. But where were 
the language police when Stewart chose 
the word guise? It means semblance, 
and if we know anything for sure, it is 
that Swango did not resemble a doctor; 
he was one. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Is it working 
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#2 IBM by $1.5 billion: Truth is, 24/7 access to data is now 





critical need, not just to your people, but to your public. For example, barnesandnoble.con 
is now riding a 380% annual growth curve partly because, since their system was installed 
(10/98), there’s been no significant downtime. It’s a Compaq NonStop’ e-Business Solution, 
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www.compaq.com/warehouse, contact your reseller or call 1-800-AT-COMPAQ. 
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It’s not just about small business 


communications your way 


with Sprint BusinessFlex.™ 
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It's about staying 


on top of it all. 


Michelle L 
President 
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Get all these 
services: 
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local toll, calling cards day's small business owner needs a variety of 
icatior on top of business 
TI vhy Michelle Lemmons, President of Intemationa’ 
Speakers Bureau, chose Sprint Business Flex 
International voice : — ' (4 Up to $600 of Toll-free service to give 
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CYBERGYPSIES By Indra Sinha Ever | 
wonder what going online was like be- 

fore the dawn of the World Wide Web? 

Sinha offers an intriguing look at his 

spiral into Net addiction 

during the 1980s as he 

gets sucked into intense | 
role-playing games and 
meets eccentric comput- 
er-virus writers and fel- 
low Net addicts. Along 
the way, he discovers 
that experience is equally 
“real,” whether online or 
in the flesh. While the blurring 
of reality and illusion is not a new 
theme, Sinha’s rich narrative and 
thoughtful observations propel this en- | 
gaging memoir. —By Anita Hamilton 





CINEMA 


STIR OF ECHOES Directed by David 
Koepp Tom Witzky (Kevin Bacon) hard- 
ly seems the prescient sort. Yet when he is 
hypnotized at a party, he tumbles into 
nightmares—or is it another dimension?— 
» harboring fatal 
= secrets. Scenarist 
2Koepp (Jurassic 
Park) smoothly 
adapts a novel by 
Richard Matheson 
(What Dreams 
May Come) with 
vagrant similari- 
ties to The Sixth 
Sense. The payoff is relatively small 
change, but the setup is persuasive: a 
portrait of a blue-collar marriage in mute 
distress. And strap yourselves in for the 
spookiest, most imaginative hypnosis 
scene in movie memory. You are getting 
... Very... scared. —By Richard Corliss 
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BITTER Me’Shell NdegéOcello Bassist, 
singer, sometime hip-hopper Me’Shell 
NdegéOcello created a wake- 
up call in her first album, 
Plantation Lullabies, brim- 
ming with funk and flavor 
and attitude. Her new 
CD, Bitter, is more 
of a good-night kiss, 
slow, atmospher- 
ic and a bit weepy. 
Bitter, which fea- 
tures narcolep- 
tic production by 
Craig Street, has 
carefully _ struc- 













KATE GARNER—CORBIS OUTLINE 


Advertisement 








“For years | had trouble sleeping 
restfully—now | know the problem 
was in my mattress!” 


NatureSleep™Platinum features comfort zones that match your body’s shape 


and promote restful, therapeutic sleep, 






A unique, high support 
factor design for more 
comfortable restful sleep. 


Comfort zones match your 
body shape. Built-in lumbar 
support reduces spinal stress 
and backaches. 


cientists and doctors agree that the 

ideal sleeping position is a neutral 

body posture in which the different 
parts of the human body are supported 
individually and evenly. This is the secret 
behind NatureSleep Platinum, the revolu- 
tionary product that turns any bed into the 
ideal sleep surface. Using research origi- 
nally conducted for hospitals, an innova- 
tive company has developed an effective, 
affordable way to transform any mattress 
into a custom sleep surface that closely 
matches the shape of the human body. It 
features a patented five-zone sleep sur- 
face that holds the body in a neutral pos- 
ture and redistributes pressure during 
sleep. Until now, only the most expensive 
and most advanced mattress products 
featured this degree of technology, but 
now you can get it without even buying a 
new mattress. 
Risk-free. You can try NatureSleep 
Platinum on your own bed, risk-free. It 
comes with a one-year manufacturer's 
limited warranty and Comtrad’s exclusive 
risk-free home trial. Try it, and if for any 
reason you are not completely satisfied, 
return your purchase within 90 days for a 
full refund, “No Questions Asked.” 








The distinct comfort zones in 
NatureSleep Platinum have 
revolutionized the sleep-product 
industry. They reduce sleep stress— 
especially strain on the spine— 

and cradle those areas of the body 
prone to increased pressure. 


NatureSleep™ Platinum mattress pad: 
Sizes Twin through King starting at 
ptaimibietek KAA sa Bide <proia'sie © $59.95 $9.95 S&H 


Virginia and California residents only, please include 
applicable sales tax 


Please mention promotional code 6841-15232. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 ameom_(2 


Visit our website at Comtrad5.com 


aa comtrad 


industries 
* 2820 Waterford Lake Dr, Suite 102 
Midlothian, Virginia 23112 
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any of the following, 
| player: 


TOSHIBA RGA SAMSUNG Proneer ~ 


MAIL-IN OFFER FORM EXPIRES 1/2/00 Not redeemable at retail stores 


WITH THE PURCHASE OF ANY SELECTED DVD PLAYER: 
I Lethal Weapon 4 © Platinum Series: Lost in Space * Six Days Seven Nights « Stargate « Stepmom 


] Here's how to get your 5 FREE DVD movies and coupon book for NAME 
13 FREE DVD rentals good at participating BLOCKBUSTER” stores ‘ 

1 (Six rental coupons redeemable through 6/30/00, second seven rental coupons  ADDRE 

1 redeemable through 12/31/00) 
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Animals need trees. 


AMERICAN Forests’ Global ReLeaf 
projects restore forests, sheltering and 
nourishing wildlife, from bears to bald 


eagles, salmon to salamanders. 


Every dollar plants a tree. 
Call 800-545-TREE now. 
Plant 25 trees for $25 and receive 
a personalized certificate for you 
or your gift recipient. Call now 

or plant trees online at 


www.americanforests.org. 


@rORESTS 7000 


Port CamInG FOR TREES 
AND FORESTS Since 1875 




















More than just a telescope...more than just a microscope... 
Episcope tthe complete vest-pocket optical system) 
Still only $59” 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Koa the Episcope from its fitted leather case 
and it’s a 30-power microscope. A twist of the 
wrist converts it to a 3x telescope, or a unique 3x tele- 
scope-loupe. Another twist, and you have a choice of 
magnifiers and loupes: 5x, 10x, and 15x powers. 
The Episcope, only 2" long, was developed in 
Wetzlar (Germany), the home of world-famous Leica 
cameras; it’s now being made by one of Asia’s finest 
lens makers. The optics are superb: brilliant luminos- 
ity, needle-sharp focus, absolute planarity, total Even at its highest magnification of 
chromatic correction, and fully anastigmatic. 30x, the Episcope resolves as distinct 
The Episcope is the first choice of geologists, biolo- '¥41ty laboratory microscope. yet it 
oe rots a RAB ; SS ; is only 2” long. An optical miracle! 
gists, physicians, numismatists, philatelists, engineers, 
and just anybody who likes to see the infinite detail in his/her surroundings. It comes 
with a plastic “tripod” for extended observations at 15x or 30x magnifications. 


*And here is the “even better deal”: Buy two Episcopes for $119.90 and 
we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 





You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and 
pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order 
number #1062E385. Add $4.95 for ship./ins. and sales tax 
for CA delivery. You have 30-day refund and one-year 
warranty. We do not refund postage. For customer ser- 
vice or wholesale information, please call (415) 643-2810 


since 1967 


averhilis 


2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 
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tured songs and cautious vocals, but it 
lacks NdegéOcello’s edginess and verve. 
The songs are about breakups and betray- 
al, but the emotion is buried. This album 
feels like that uncomfortable pause in an 
argument when there’s nothing left to say 
or throw or do but sit quietly, crying tears 
of rage. —By Christopher John Farley 





GET REAL Fox, Wednesdays There have 
been few argu- « = -_ 
ments for cor-* 1:4 x ro 
poral punish-§! 
ment as strong 2 aa 
as this uninten- = 
tionally depress- £ 
ing dramedy of * 
domestic _ self- 
absorption. But 
it’s hard to say 
who could use it 
most: the casu- 
ally amoral kids, 
who spend half 
the show delivering know-it-all voice- 
overs? The whiny parents? The sex- 
talkin’ grandma? Actually, it may be 
the show’s makers, who have piled on a 
media-studies dissertation’s worth of 
trendy fourth-wall-breaking,  bela- 
bored pop references and defensive, 
reflexive asides: “I know what you're 
thinking,” goes one. “This is another 
one of those smart-ass shows where the 
kids talk to the audience.” Oh, you 
don’t know the half of it. —By James 
Poniewozik 
















DRAGON TALES pss, Weekdays Emmy 
and her little brother Max (and with 
names like those, you can bet their folks 
are pss donors) find a magic dragon scale 
and are whisked off to Dragon Land, 
where they encounter a gaggle of warm, 
goofy reptilian friends to whom they are 
just as strange as the monsters are to 
them. Besides fantasy and rich, hand- 
painted scenery, this animated series of- 
fers an encouraging message—don’t be 
afraid of new situations—to a young au- 
dience exploring its own realm of freak- 
ish curiosities. —J.P. 
ee 
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Like no vacation on earth 








There's a point where science fiction becomes science. When it comes to vaccines against cancer that time may have finally arrived. Evidence now 
exists that the body's immune system can recognize and destroy cancer cells. The goal of cancer immunology — and the Cancer Research Institute 
- is to hamess this natural c 

has undertaken a wide range of laboratory science programs and patient-oriented clinical investigation. To offer your support or to find out more about 


our work, call 1-212-688-7515 or write to the Cancer Research Institute, National Headquarters, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10022-4209 


CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Pes hee se. 


EXPLORING THE IMMUNE SYSTEM TO PREVENT, CONTROL, AND CURE CANCER. 





Meat Loaf has parts in Fight Club and 
Crazy in Alabama, and is releasing his 
autobiography, To Hell and Back. 


Q. How’s everything going? 
A. I’m alittle tired from my golf weekend. 
Q. Meat Loaf doesn't golf. 
A. Of course Meat Loaf golfs. 
Q. Oh, no. What's Meat Loaf’s handicap? 
A. 18. 
Q. That's not so bad. 
A. Alice Cooper’s is like 2. 
Q. In Bat Out of Hell 2, you sing a song 
called Objects in the Rearview Mirror May 
Appear Closer Than They Are. Could you 
sing a song called Caution: Filling Is Hot? 
A. That’s great. Did you see the 
Saturday Night Live skit? 
Q. That's been used, huh? 
A. Last year the new big guy did it. 
Chris Farley and John Candy did me. 
Q. You think part of the tryouts to be 
the new fat guy is to do Meat Loaf? 
A. I think so. I think it’s an honor. Some 
people get upset. I read that Sharon 
Stone got upset when somebody did her. 
Q. Your publicist told me to ask you 
what it’s like to have bitch tits. Don’t 
you think you need a new publicist? 
A. You see, in Fight Club I have these 
enormous breasts because the character 
had testicular cancer and had to take fe- 
male hormones. 
Q. Was it kind of nice to have breasts? 
A. Everyone wanted to touch them. It 
gives you an idea how if you’re a woman 
and you have these great-looking 
breasts, everybody wants to feel them. 
Q. Your daughter, I’m told, is very 
attractive and worked on Politically 
Incorrect. How many times did Bill 
Maher hit on her? 
A. She never told me. I’m sure he did. 
Q. | really want to see you beat up Maher. 
A. I really, really wanted to do Celebrity 
Deathmatch with Natalie Merchant. 
Q. Because she’s so self-important? 
A. Maybe. You said that; I didn’t. 

—By Joel Stein 
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For information on classroom 
subscriptions or sponsorships, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 






YOUNG MINDS GROW WITH TIME 













Thanks to the vision of Rick Powell, Chief Knowledge Officer, Burson-Marsteller 
implemented a sophisticated knowledge management infrastructure 
world’s largest communications consulting firm provides its clients with a distinct 
competitive advantage. With a Lotus Notes* and Domino=based intranet 
called InfoDesk, extensive worldwide employee knowledge and profiles reside 
on a database. A client crisis happens? Immediately, Burson-Marsteller can find 
the relevant experts and the most current knowledge from anywhere in the 
world. All of which has dramatically improved client service. To learn abor 
R5, the newest version of Notes and Domino, visit www.lotus.com/superhuman: 


Lotus 
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CLOTHES Dress codes and 
uniforms may stifle expression, 

but they may also build confidence 
and allow students to concentrate 
on their work 


SAFETY It takes a whole school to 
keep violence in check. How 


a place where students are free 
from fear—and free to learn 


TECHNOLOGY This fall parents in 
many schools will have a new way 
of checking in on their child's news 
and needs—via the Web 
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: HOME SCHOOLING Overall, the 

: outcome has been favorable for the 
: growing ranks of children educated 
: at home by their parents 


: SEPARATION Saying goodbye can 
i be tough, but there are ways to 

: increase the sweetness and reduce 
teachers, police and kids can create : 


the sorrow of parting 


i COLLEGE PREP It’s never too early 
: to start envisioning the possibilities 
: and payoffs of higher education 


! BOOKS Three that could prove 


useful as your kids return to school 

















Dress for 
Success 


It looks as if uniforms 
and dress codes may 
well make a difference 
By VALERIE MARCHANT 


the U.S. are introducing uniforms or 

tightening dress codes so as to rule out 
all manner of garb deemed provocative— 
tank tops, oversize pants, clunky shoes, 
body piercings, ghoulish makeup and, of 
course, trench coats. Since the Columbine 
High School tragedy, “school leaders have 
been grasping at any policy that could con- 
tribute to a more civil, safe and tolerant 
school environment,” observes Jay Gold- 
man, editor of the monthly magazine 
School Administrator. And clothing is the 
most tangible of targets. 


Te: FALL, SCHOOL DISTRICTS ALL OVER 


UNIFORMS ARE IN 

So enthusiastic are American families 
about uniforms that this year they will 
spend $1.5 billion on them—triple what 
they spent just two years ago. By them- 
selves, says Goldman, “school uniforms 
are not the answer to higher achievement 
or to closing the gap between minority 
and majority students.” But a change in 
dress, particularly to a uniform, can have 
numerous positive effects. Students may 
become more self-confident and self- 
disciplined, less judgmental of other stu- 
dents, better able to resist peer pressure 
and concentrate on schoolwork. Jean 
Hartman of Long Beach, Calif., was once 
an opponent of uniforms. But after they 
were made mandatory in her children’s 
school district—where 66,000 students in 
56 elementary schools, 14 middle schools 
and one high school now wear them— 
there were “fewer disruptions, fewer sus- 
pensions, better attendance,” according 
to Dick Van Der Laan, the system’s 
spokesman. Criminal incidents at the dis- 
trict’s schools have decreased 86% since 
uniforms were mandated in 1994. “A uni- 
form,” Hartman now says, “breaks down 
any kind of social and economic barrier 
kids may put into place at that age, so 
everyone is on an even playing field.” 
Marylouise Ortega-Lau, principal of the 
Wilson Classical High School in that dis- 
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LOOKING GOOD! These students at Mary Butler School in Long Beach, Calif., are having fun as 


| trict, notes that “there is a more busi- 


nesslike attitude as a result of wearing the 
uniform—and you need to show students 
how to deal in the world of work and busi- 
ness, where there are limits on dress.” 

If your child’s school is considering 
adopting a dress code or requiring uni- 
forms, here’s some advice from those with 
experience: 


GET INVOLVED 

When parents inquire about the possibility 
of a change in dress code, the school board 
typically sends a survey to its families. If 
two-thirds of the parents surveyed respond 
positively, administrators, teachers, par- 
ents and students work together to come up 
with a code or uniform, along with incen- 
tives, compliance measures and means for 
providing free uniforms to needy families. 
A dress policy, says Van Der Laan, must be 
“parent driven.” Only then is a new policy 
likely to succeed. 


BE INCLUSIVE 

Students should be part of the decision- 
making process. “You need student repre- 
sentation in any decision about clothing,” 
insists Goldman. “If you are trying to build 
buy-in, you can’t expect students that are 


| not represented to feel that they have any 
connection.” 


WORK YOUR WAY UP 

School administrators, including Renée 
Shackelford, principal of Flat Shoals Ele- 
mentary, a year-round school in Georgia, 
have learned that if you are planning to in- 
troduce uniforms into the schools, it is eas- 
ier to start with younger students. That’s 
because, she explains, their “parents are 
still making a lot of the decisions.” 


MAKE IT EASY 

Choose a variety of garments, including 
jumpers, overalls, shorts and skorts, as well 
as skirts and pants, in classic, comfortable 
styles. Jayne White, an education professor 
at Missouri’s Drury College, believes that 
young people cannot appear to be “walking 
robots—they need to keep some identity of 
their own.” The clothes should be made by 
various companies and be available in 
many local stores in a wide price range. 
With the help of community groups and 
fund raisers, your school should be able to 
provide uniforms to families who cannot 
afford them and to keep some on hand at 
school for days when students turn up out 
of uniform. 





44You need to show students how to deal in the world of work, where there are limits on dress. 
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they prepare for the world beyond school 


KNOW THE LAW 

There are guidelines that a school should 
follow to protect itself legally. Find out 
what your state’s laws are with regard to 
codes and uniforms. Make sure the policy 
is reasonably clear to all those involved, lest 
a federal court rule it “void for vagueness.” 
Says Perry Zirkel, Iacocca Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Lehigh University: “[If your pol- 
icy is clear], and you have reasonable justi- 
fication [such as gang violence] for the 
limitation, the court will be on your side.” 
Make sure that the policy does not attack 
anyone’s point of view and does provide 
ways for students to express differences, 
particularly religious ones. Zirkel advises 
that a school “avoid confrontation, keep 
the lines of communication open and not 
overreact to noncompliance.” 

Imposition of a dress code or uniform 
should be one of several changes designed 
to improve standards in your school, along 
with those that promote more parental in- 
volvement and higher academic standards. 
Goldman believes that to introduce a new 
clothing policy “as part of a wider array of 
policies and practices is probably a very good 


thing.” But he warns that “if done as a sup- | 


posed quick fix, it is a terrible idea. Nothing 
is a quick fix in education.” 
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How to Kee 


The Peace 


Adults and students 
together must guard 


_ against school violence 
By EMILY MITCHELL GREENSBOR( ) 


LL PARENTS SEND THEIR CHILDREN OFF 
A to start a new school year with great ex- 
pectations. They look forward to seeing 
the confidence that comes with mastering 
| askill, acing a tough exam and making new 
friends. Most of all, though, and especially 
this year, they hope their children are safe. 
After last spring’s tragedy at Columbine 
and the several bomb threats and shootings 
since, safety is at the top of the nation’s ed- 
ucation agenda. Says Pamela Riley, direc- 
tor of the Center for the Prevention of 
School Violence: “Schools can no longer as- 
sume safety. They must plan for safety.” 
That’s why, for example, police, a 
bomb squad and a team of hostage nego- 
tiators descended on Grimsley High 
School in Greensboro, N.C., this August. 
Hostages had been taken, and the campus 
was under siege. It was all staged, with 
people acting the role of hostage takers, but 
there was nothing fake about the purpose. 
With the school’s cooperation, the grim 6- 
hr. exercise was an opportunity for police 
and school officials to sharpen their re- 
sponse in an emergency. “You prepare for 
the worst and hope for the best,” says 
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SELECT FAMILIES 


YLOUISE ORTEGA-LAU, PRINCIPAL | JOINING FORCES: To Grimsley students, Officer Robinette is a friendly, reassuring presence 








David Robinette, a Greensboro policeman 
who is beginning his fifth year as Grims- 
ley’s school-resource officer. 

Students, teachers and parents need to 
be aware of what emergency plans are in 
place in their school, but responding to 
crises, as well as installing sophisticated se- 
curity devices, is only part of a good school- 
safety program. Here are other things you as 
a parent should look for to assure that your 
child is as safe and free from fear as possible. 


HANDS-ON ADULTS 

School-safety advocates cite the impor- 
tance of having adults on hand. According 
to Ronald Stephens, director of the Nation- 
al School Safety Center, “The single most 
effective safety strategy is the physical 
presence of a responsible adult.” At every 
class change, Grimsley principal Jane 
Teague, assistant principals and teachers 
are in the hallways, chatting casually with 
students as they pass by. At lunchtime, 
Teague and her staff roam the campus, say- 
ing hello and asking kids how they're doing. 
“To the extent that every child is known, 
then a school is safe,” Teague says. “The 
key is having someone with whom they can 
and will talk.” 


POLICE PRESENCE 

David Robinette parks his patrol car con- 
spicuously on the campus, and throughout 
the day he roves the grounds and buildings. 
During the two 40-min. lunch periods, he is 
in the cafeteria, eating with kids and talking 
to them. Several times a week, he is in front 
of a classroom, telling students about their 
legal rights and advising them on personal 
safety. Having a policeman in the school 
involves more than security, according to 
Curtis Lavarello, director of the 5,000- 
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member National Association of School Re- 
source Officers. “It is a pro-active program 
that builds a relationship between law-en- 
forcement officers and students.” 


IMMEDIATE INTERVENTION 

Five years ago, a Grimsley student shot and 
wounded an assistant principal and then 
turned the gun on himself. “Our kids know 
they don’t want to go down that road 
again,” says Phil Weaver, chairman of the 
school’s counseling department. If teach- 
ers spot a kid who's having trouble, they 
immediately talk to a counselor who can 
set up a family conference, and Teague 
meets weekly with the school counselors 
to keep informed of potential problems. A 
strong parent-teacher-student association 
makes sure kids and families are aware of 
all the resources available within the 
school. Notes Stephanie Cashwell, who has 
sent five children to Grimsley: “There are a 
lot of good listeners.” While most other 
schools in the county received telephone 
bomb threats after the Littleton shooting, 
Grimsley had no such “copycat” calls. “It’s 
a credit to the kids and the staff,” says so- 
cial studies teacher Joe Franks. 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

Kids are part of the solution. “To change a 
school environment, you have to mobilize 
all the resources,” says Robert Myrick, an 
education counselor at the University of 
Florida, “and the best resources are the 
kids.” A sense of security is reinforced when 
students feel they are part of the school and 
accepted by others. Like any other school, 
Grimsley has cliques and clusters of kids 
with shared interests, but students say that 
they exist without tension and that it is pos- 
sible to bounce back and forth between 


groups. “It’s a friendly environment,” com- | 


ments Tyler Brooks, who graduated last 
spring. Adds classmate Justin DeSimone: 
“We watch out for everyone.” 


FOCUS ON ACADEMICS 

Research by the Center for the Prevention 
of School Violence suggests that schools 
emphasizing academics are safer. At 
Grimsley, 68% of last spring’s 273 gradu- 
ates entered a four-year college; 21% opted 
for community college. Principal Teague 
says: “We take students who have disci- 
pline and attendance problems and give 
them career initiatives and help them to 
start feeling what it is to be successful.” No- 
body at Grimsley is saying violence can’t 
happen there. But with teachers, parents 
and students talking and listening to one 
other, they are doing their best to create a 
peaceful place for learning. 


Start School 
With a Click 


This fall you may see 





the school-lunch menu— 


and homework—online 
By REBECCA WINTERS 





ETTING READY TO GO BACK TO SCHOOL 
in the good old days of, say, 1997 
meant a few trips to the mall, a quick 
check of the bus route and a thorough 
sweep of the stationery aisle. This year, for 
many parents, there are some new things 
to remember: the teacher's e-mail address, 
the school’s website or which night online 
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CHECKING IN from a class trip to Germany, 
New York high-schoolers post photos 
online, top. A dad logs on to see the sights 


homework help chat will be offered. “The 
1999-2000 school year will be the one 
where the majority of parents really feel 
the Internet’s influence on their child’s 
education at the everyday level,” says 
Jonathan Carson, chairman and CEo of the 
Family Education Co., based in Boston, 
which offers an informational parenting 
website at familyeducation.com and a 














framework for local schools to create and 
maintain their own sites. 

In some schools, last year provided a 
hint of what was to come. This year promis- 
es to show a quantum leap in the spread 
of school technology: parents in many dis- 
tricts can expect to be able to check the 
school lunch menu, read class notes, see 
activity calendars and, perhaps best of 
all, view nightly homework assignments— 
all online. “The schools are wired,” says 
Carson. “A majority of parents now have 
access, and the educators are ready to go.” 

Over the summer, parents of high 
school German students in Ithaca, N.Y., got 
to be part of a class trip to Europe, through 
their home computers. The class brought a 
digital camera and laptop with them to Ger- 
many and documented their visit on their 
web page. Harry Ash, father of 16-year-old 
traveler Brian, found it reassuring to see his 
son’s smiling face from half a world away. 
“It gives me great comfort,” Ash says, three 
days into the monthlong 
trip. “Brian’s staying with a 
family that doesn’t speak 
much English. This is new 
to him.” Before their kids 
left, parents checked the 
site for scheduling informa- 
tion, a list of activities and 
advice on cultural differ- 
ences. There were some 
glitches along the way (at 
one point, the digital photo 
files weren't transmitting 
properly). But this new vir- 
tual connection between 
parent and school is a strong 
alternative to the paper 
memos Carson calls “backpack mail,” about 
one-third of which never makes it home on 
any given day. 

When it’s designed well, a district, 
school or classroom website can signifi- 
cantly change the relationship between 
the parent and the school, says Cynthia 
LaPier, Ithaca’s director of information 
and instructional technology. “All the re- 
search says that the more you can involve 
parents in school, the better,” LaPier says. 
“The technology gives us another way to 
reach them, especially parents of sec- 
ondary school students, who tend to be less 
involved.” 

Ithaca high school physics teacher 
Steve Wirt gets e-mail from parents regu- 
larly, some from moms and dads he be- 
lieves might otherwise not pick up the 
phone with a concern. Using software 
called Blackboard CourseInfo, designed to 
make website building intuitive for teach- 
ers, Wirt conducts online chats with his 


é4Schools must plan for safety.77 PAMELA RILEY, CENTER FOR THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 
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Heroism, Bravery, and Valor. 
All Held Together 
With A Kung-Fu’ Grip. 


No matter how far you go in life, you always carry a part of your childhood 
with you. Of all the adventures of your youth, none are more vivid than those 
you had with GI Joe®. From stopping evil villains, to climbing to safety using his 
trusty Kung-Fu grip, only GI Joe could handle any mission he was given. While 
you've grown, so has GI Joe, now celebrating his 35th anniversary. 
He still has the same thirst for adventure, now with a 
collection of over twenty 12-inch figures including Gl Joe 














Tiger and Peril of the Raging Inferno. Hurry to your nearest 
store to get your copy of the Real American Hero™. Now and 
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students, often reviewing for a quiz or dis- 
cussing homework problems. 

But Ithaca may not be the average 
place to take high school physics, or to par- 
ent: physicist Carl Sagan sent his children 
through the district that shares its small 
city with enormous Cornell University. 
That doesn’t mean every family in town 
has a computer in the home. Ithaca has dis- 
cussed opening its computer labs to par- 
ents and the community after hours. “We 
need to make sure we're not just reaching 
a fraction of the population,” LaPier says. 
And parents do express concerns about 
their child’s privacy, as well as access to 
inappropriate material online. But they're 
coming around, LaPier says. 

The way things are going, by the end of 
this year, many parents may be fully con- 
verted—and in fact dependent upon their 
schools’ technological capabilities. At a re- 





cently wired school in Novi, Mich., the | 


school webmaster was just a few hours late 
posting the lunch-menu calendar on the 
website, which was created with the help 
of Carson’s Family Education Co. In that 
time, more than a dozen parents called him 
to request the information. “A year ago, it 
never would have been there,” says Car- 
son. And now parents are finding it’s tough 
to get by without it. 


Home-School 
Report Card 


Parents are teachers for 
a million kids. But does 
home schooling work? 


By FRANCINE RUSSO 
4 cently landed an associate’s job at the 
prestigious New York City law firm of 
Dewey Ballantine. It was something of a 
surprise, since, although he was editor of 
law review at Notre Dame, for most of his 
education, Allison didn’t go to school—at 
least not to a formal one. Neither did Tad 
Heuer, 22, of Holliston, Mass., who won a 
Marshall Scholarship to the London School 
of Economics following his graduation 
from Brown University. 

For those parents who are considering 
home schooling as an alternative to Ameri- 
ca’s often politicized and sometimes danger- 
ous public and private schools, Allison and 





EN ALLISON, 27, OF HOSMER, S.D., RE- 


44The preponderance of evidence is, they’ re fine.77 mary ANNE PITMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





The most recent research, 
published last March, backs up 
previous studies that came to fa- 
vorable conclusions. Funded by 
the Home School Legal Defense 
Association but conducted by 
Lawrence M. Rudner, a respect- 
ed independent statistician, the 
study found that 20,760 K-12 
home-schooled students had 
median scores typically in the 
70th to 80th percentile. But the 
sample, like previous ones, was 
overwhelmingly white, Christ- 
ian, educated and affluent—and 
not comparable to a control 
group of public school children. 

“Given the educa- 

tion level and afflu- 

ence of the parents,” 
observes Gerald 

Bracey, an educational 

analyst in Alexandria, 
Va., “you could say, 
‘Gosh, these kids could 
do better.’” Mitchell 
Stevens, who is writing 
Kingdom of Children: 
Pedagogy and Politics 
4 in the Home Schooling 
; Movement for the Prince- 
ton University Press, con- 
cludes, “At worst, home schoolers are doing 
as well as the average public school kid.” 

Joseph Cirasuolo, superintendent of 
schools in Wallingford, Conn., has seen 
the best and worst of home ed: “An excel- 
lent education, with computers plugged 
in,” he says, and “horrible, with rote learn- 
ing and outdated books.” Teachers’ groups, 
like the National Education Association, 
urge stricter regulation, but all 50 states 
now permit home schooling, with regula- 
tions ranging from degree requirements 
for parents in North Dakota to little or no 
oversight in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Home schooling, as it is currently 
























TAD HEUER at his college 
graduation with his mother, above, 
his home teacher when he was 7 


Heuer are attractive models. But 
they may not be representative. Not all 
products of home ed turn out to be acade- 
mic stars. Many home-educated students, 
like apprentice chef Rebecca Durkee, 22, of 
Livonia, N.Y., and Katie Harwood, 22, of 
Logan, Utah, a hospital accounting clerk, 
don’t go to college at all. Nor are all home- 
schooling parents Bible-thumping Chris- 
tians teaching their kids at apron-string 
length to protect them from sex, drugs and 
Darwin. In the gruesome wake of recent 
school shootings, a new cadre of parents 
are wondering whether home schooling is 
the best way to shield their kids from bul- 
lets. Ben’s and Rebecca’s parents did keep 
them close in a highly structured setting, 
mostly to instill Christian values. These 
families are from the right wing of home ed, | practiced, is something of a misnomer. 
while Katie’s family is from the secular left | There are a wealth of options—many of 
or “unschooling” tradition whose clarion | them centered outside the home. You can 
cry was “do your own thing.” Tad’s folks | buy a prepackaged curriculum or make it 
are among a host of middle-grounders who | upas you go. Many families mix and match 
feel they are combining the best of both. kitchen-table lessons with classes at other 
Home schoolers today total more than | parents’ houses, apprenticeships and 
a million nationwide, estimates Patricia | even—where permitted—public school or 
Lines of the U.S. Department of Education, college courses. 
who says their numbers tripled between Rebecca Durkee’s mom taught her ex- 





1990 and 1995 and are still growing. Yet | clusively at home from structured lesson 
how good an education they get is not well | plans—no evolution, thank you. Studying to 
documented. Now, however, as the first | be a chef, Rebecca had to learn how to do 
wave reach their 20s, a glimpse of how they | “self-motivated work,” while Katie Har- 
might turn out, academically and socially, is | wood recalls “learning what we wanted, 
beginning to take shape. mostly arty things.” Tad Heuer took violin 
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\\ It’s just part of the job. Putting out 
gasoline fires, carpet fires, home 
fires — anything I can get my hands 
on. Last year, tens of thousands of 
homes were destroyed by fire. That's 
why I spend my life studying it — 
in my job at Liberty Mutual, in 
my work as a volunteer firefighter... 
anywhere I can. I like to think every 
time I test a fire detection system, 
another person is saved. So I don’t 
mind getting singed here and there, 


because I know I’m saving lives. // 


Test smoke detectors regularly — if they're 


hord-wired, change them every 10 years. Consider installing o residential 


sprinkler system when constructing a home, & always plan an escape route. 
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and art classes at public school to supple- 
ment home-taught history and literature 
studies that included visits to Civil War bat- 
tlefields and 19th century authors’ homes, 
Nowadays, nearly all home-schooling 
families belong to one or more of a grow- 
ing number of local support networks, 
which organize field trips, soccer teams, 
even orchestras. Though some educators 
are worried that these families are opting 
out of a common society, others note that 


private schools and even some public ones | 


can be just as insular. 


A slew of doctoral dissertations, none | 


definitive, have been written on the social 
adjustment of home schoolers. Mary Anne 
Pitman, a social anthropologist at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, says, “The prepon- 
derance of evidence is, they're fine.” 

But are you the best person to teach your 
child? What if your kid yearns to clamber up 
the school steps every day clutching her Hel- 
lo Kitty lunch pail? “When people are trying 
to teach unwilling children,” says Dorothy 
Werner, a 1970s “unschooler” from Chicago, 
“jt doesn’t work well. But home schooling is 
very affirming to children because they get a 
tremendous amount of attention.” 

Tremendous is the operative word if 
you're considering home ed. Although some 
dual-career couples and single parents at- 
tempt it, 95% of home-schooling families 
have one parent who is not working outside 
the home. Parents have to act as teachers, 
administrators, social directors and more. 
Many just plain burn out before high school. 

For his children, Ben Allison believes 
home schooling is a feasible and beneficial 
option. “My mother will be disappointed if 
I don’t home-school my kids,” says Katie 
Harwood plaintively. Will she? “No.” 


Parting with 
Less Sorrow 


Saying goodbye is hard, 
but there are ways to 
minimize the pain 





By MEGAN RUTHERFORD 
ER FIRST DAY OF KINDERGARTEN WAS 
so awful that 40 years later, Stephanie 


H Johnson remembers every miserable 


detail. Raised by a stay-at-home mother, 


she had never spent much time with kids | 


her age before. Arriving at school late, she 


é4Separation is not an event. It’s a process.77 —mary uci, WELLESLEY CHILD STUDY CENTER 
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endured the cold, silent stares of 30 other 
children as the teacher found her a seat. 
| When her mother abruptly vanished, she 
felt abandoned, and her sniffling escalated 
| into wails. “I felt like a garbage can depos- 
ited at the curb on trash day,” she recalls. 
She was determined that her son Jere- 
my would fare better. So the year before he 
was to start kindergarten, she overcame 
her lifelong shyness and began to canvass 
her California neighborhood, introducing 
herself to kids and their parents and setting 
up play dates with Jeremy’s future class- 
| mates. In late summer, knowing that 
teachers often fix up their classrooms in the 
weeks before school starts, she dropped by 
| the school so she and her son could meet his 
teacher, who invited them to look around 
the room. “I think we succeeded,” Johnson 
says. “Jeremy is a happy, social child who, 
I am happy to say, occasionally gets into 
trouble for talking in class.” 

At some time in their life, all children 
experience distress—commonly called sep- 
aration anxiety—when saying goodbye to 
parents. But as Stephanie Johnson can at- 
test, the suffering can be kept to a mini- 
mum—which is important, since the way 

| early separations are handled, psycholo- 
gists believe, can influence how people 
manage transitions throughout their life. 
Many parents who helped their chil- 
dren master separation in day care are 
| caught by surprise when it erupts again in 
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= preschool or kindergarten—or 
even later. “Separation is not an 
2 event. It’s a process,” says Mary 
2 Ucci, director of the Child Study 
m= Center at Wellesley College in 
= Wellesley, Mass. “It doesn’t hap- 
pen once. It happens continually 
over a lifetime.” In fact, adults 
starting a new job are prey to the 
same prickles of panic that chil- 
dren experience on their first day 
of the school year. 

Far from being aberrant, 
clinging to parents is instinctual, 
adaptive behavior. “Human chil- 
dren are very fragile and vulner- 
able compared with animals that 
can move independently from 
their parents at birth. They really 
depend for survival on their par- 
ents or some other connected 
adult,” says Ucci. 


PLAY GAMES 

For young children, games such 
as peekaboo and hide-and-seek 
reinforce the concept that people 
continue to exist even when they 
are no longer visible. 


| PRACTICE SEPARATING 

“Having successful experiences, in the 
sense of getting through it O.K., even with 
tears, is really the only way to get used to 
separating,” says George Burns, principal of 
Fieldston Lower School in New York City. 
Make play dates with kids in your child’s 
class. Visit the classroom ahead of time to fa- 
miliarize your child with new surroundings. 


STICK AROUND 

“Going cold turkey doesn’t work,” says Sara 
Wilford, director of the Sarah Lawrence 
College Early Childhood Center in Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. So plan to stay with your child as 
long as you're needed, especially the first 
few days. When she becomes engrossed in 
an activity, you may be tempted to slip away 
without saying goodbye. Don’t. “If the par- 
ent sneaks out, a child never knows what to 
expect and will cling even more,” says Amy 
Flynn, director of New York’s Bank Street 
Family Center. Once you've said goodbye, 
leave. “Don’t prolong it,” says Ucci. “That's 
just excruciating.” 

It’s important to address separation 
anxiety quickly. Social connections and dai- 
ly routines coalesce in the first few days of 
the year, and children who are absorbed in 
their own distress will miss out on these sig- 
nificant developments. A good strategy with 
an older child is to help him take charge, 
says New Jersey psychologist Nancy Devlin. 











Are You 20 Years Ahead of Your Time? 
Here’s your chance to prove it — and maybe win a $10,000 savings bond! 


Toshiba and the National Science Teachers Association (NSTA) invite you to take part in 
ExploraVision, the largest K-12 student science competition in North America. 
Now in its eighth winning year, ExploraVision has just been updated to be even more advanced. 

Here's how it works: You and other students who wish to participate form teams of two, three or four to 
“explore” a technology of your choice and then imagine a unique “vision” of what will be possible with that 
technology in the year 2020. As part of your entry, your team provides sample sketches of web screens promoting 
your idea. Then, if you're among the 24 regional winning teams, your school will receive a complimentary laptop 
computer and software for your use in creating an actual web site. This year, ExploraVision prizes include: 











First Prize (4 teams) U. S. Savings Bond of $10,000* for each student 
Second Prize (4 teams) U. S. Savings Bond of $5,000* for each student 
Regional Prize (24 teams) A digital camera for each student and teacher, 
and a laptop computer for each regional winning school 
Honorable Mention (2000 students) Selected prizes for each student 


*Or Canada Savings Bond of comparable issue price. 
Make sure your school is as ahead of the times as you are. For details on how you can test your “2020” vision, 


connect to www. toshiba.com/tai/exploravision/; call 1-800-EXPLOR-9 or (703) 243-7100; 
or write Toshiba/NSTA ExploraVision Awards, 1840 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22201. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


www.toshiba.com 
The Toshiba/NSTA ExploraVision Awards program is funded by Toshiba Corporation, the Toshiba America Group Companies and 
the Toshiba America Foundation, and is administered by the National Science Teachers Association 
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“Ask, “What is it about school that bothers 
you?’ Then ask, “What can you do to solve 
this problem?’ Parents rush in to solve prob- 
lems that children can solve themselves.” 

In early adolescence, separation anxi- 
ety may take the form of stage fright. “Ado- 
lescents have a sense that they're onstage 
and everyone's looking at them,” says Har- 
riet Lenk, professor of child development 
at the Bank Street Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation. Feeling conspicuous whenever he 
leaves the home portal can fill a youngster 
with dread. How can parents help? “Listen 
to the concerns, talk about what they them- 
selves do when they feel anxious and dis- 
cuss the child’s options,” advises Lenk. 

Though separation anxiety tends to 
abate as kids mature, it is not uncommon 
for it to recur when a teenager heads off to 
college. Sometimes the anxiety felt by the 
student is exacerbated by parents who call 
constantly to assuage their own pangs. 

Keep in mind that homesickness can be 
normal even in college. “It usually means 
they have a good home and good family 
they're leaving,” says Gail Bell, associate 
director of career planning and counseling 
at Agnes Scott College in Atlanta, where 
last year four of 200 freshmen sought coun- 
seling for homesickness. That’s the happy 
side of separation sadness. 


College Prep 
Starts Early 


It may help to begin 
the process for kids as 
early as third grade 


By JILLIAN KASKY 





in Norwalk, Calif., Juan Carlos Ledez- 

ma’s third-grade class was visited by 
Amanda Donohue and Antonio Garcia, two 
Whittier College students who had come to 
tell the roomful of 10-year-olds all about 
their college. The Whittier pair also invited 
the kids to visit the campus and to stay in 
touch with them and other Whittier under- 
grads who could answer questions ranging 
from what the food is like to how easy it is to 
make friends at college. It was, plain and 
simple, a recruiting mission. “By letting cur- 
rent students tell their stories,” says Donald 
Bremme, associate professor of education 


A T DOLORES HUERTA ELEMENTARY School 





and faculty coordinator of Whittier’s pro- | 


é4Kids need to hear the message that anyone can go to college.99 —piana pours, u.s. DEPT. Ep. 
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gram, “we hope to catch younger kids before 
the alternative attractions show up.” 

At such a young age? Because of a 
growing recognition that colleges need to 
reach out if they are to attract the best and 
brightest applicants from an increasingly 
diverse population, and because parents 
are more anxious than ever about their 
children’s prospects for higher education, 
“tracking”—or predetermining kids’ edu- 
cational and career paths—has become the 
latest strategy in the college-admissions 
game. “Kids need to hear the message that 


anyone can go to college and need to know | 


how to make that possible,” says Diana 
Phillips, director of the U.S. Department of 
Education’s middle school initiative, Think 
College Early. “In many households, the 
idea of talking about college doesn’t exist,” 
says Phillips, whose program’s goal is to let 
all kids, regardless of family income or 
their parents’ educational level, know they 
have a chance to earn a college degree. 

“All kinds of initiatives are springing 
up all over the country,” says Ann Coles, 
executive director of the Higher Education 
Information Center and founder of Kids to 
College, a program that each year gives 
2,000 Massachusetts grade school young- 
sters a chance to learn about and see col- 
leges. In 1991, when Kids to College began, 
there were about 20 such programs in the 
country. Today, she says, there are more 
than 1,000, including ones sponsored by 
Exxon and the AFL-cio, 





It may seem pre- 
mature to expose third- 
graders to an ordeal 
that will be hard 
enough when they are 
17-year-old high school 
seniors. But since it is 
probably inevitable and 
possibly even helpful, 
here are some tips from 
admissions officers and 
college counselors on 
how to get a healthy 
jump on college: 

* Visit colleges early. 
You don’t have to decide 
which one your child 
will attend, but intro- 
ducing him to campus 
life makes it easier to 
set personal goals. 

* Build strong lan- 
guage, math and criti- 
cal-thinking skills early 
by playing educational 
games at home. En- 
courage your child to 
take the most challeng- 
ing courses offered in school. Stanford 
boasts that its freshman class usually com- 
prises students who have taken the 
toughest classes offered—and earned A’s. 

* Encourage her to play a sport or en- 
gage in some other extracurricular activity. 
Even the most highly selective colleges 
seek students who can do more than press 
their nose to the books. 

As your child moves into high school, 
the search becomes more precise: 

* Investigate prerequisites at schools 
your child may consider. As more colleges 
begin to require proficiency exams, many 
students are assigned to remedial courses 
regardless of their high school transcript. 

* Meet with her high school guidance 
counselor during her freshman year. 
Counselors are a good connection to a 
wealth of college resources. Plus, when a 
counselor knows a student personally, her 
recommendation can be valuable. 

* Offer your child a meaningful, essay- 
worthy adventure—an eye-opening experi- 
ence he'll want to repeat to others. 

With all this going on between third 
and 12th grades, your child might even get 
a few applications in by the deadline se- 
nior year. a 





For further information on college admis- 
sions, see the TIME/The Princeton Review 
2000 edition of The Best College for You, 
available on newsstands and in book- 
stores now 
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Elementary school made simple ® Teen 


Beyond the return to basics 


time 


Your kids aren’t the only ones who 
can prepare for school. These books 
will help you get up to speed as well: 


WHAT REALLY HAP- 
PENS IN SCHOOL 


that you did,” writes parenting 
expert Ann LaForge. Her book is a 
commonsense road map to modern 
elementary schools for parents. LaForge 
interviewed teachers, principals, school 
psychologists and other experts to devel- 
op her profiles of classrooms in each 
grade. She urges every parent to make a 
commitment to stay involved in his or her 
child's education, whether by volunteer- 
ing, reading all the papers the school 
sends home, supervising homework or 
even making sure that a child gets a good 
breakfast. Sound like too much home- 
work in these busy times? “Your child's 
success at school,” writes LaForge, “has 


find the time and energy to stay on top of 


what's happening in the classroom.” 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE AMERICAN 
TEENAGER (Bard) 
Americans tend to 
view the teenage 
years, from puberty to 
the prom, as a singular 
life passage. But au- 
thor Thomas Hine re- 
minds us that for most 
of our history, those be- 
tween 13 and 19 did not 
move in lockstep through their 
education—or even attend school— 
and that the word teenager dates back 
only to 1941. “What was new about the 
idea of the teenager at the time the 
word first appeared during World War 
ll," writes Hine, “was the assumption 
that all young people—regardless of 
their class, location or ethnicity—should 
have essentially the same experience, 






Spent with people exactly their age, in 
an environment defined by high school 
and pop culture.” In his thoughtful book, 
Hine traces the history of teenagers in 
America, and the development of the 
modern high school, while questioning 
some of our presumptions about “the 
noble savage in blue jeans, the future 
in your face.” Hine challenges the idea 
that teenagers should automatically 

be held back in their schooling, employ- 
ment and sexual development for the 
sake of uniformity. Get ready for an 
even greater impact of the high school 
generation, writes Hine. “In the first 
decade of the 21st century, America 
can anticipate the largest generation of 
teenagers in its history, one even larger 
than the baby-boomer generation that 
entered its teens four decades ago.” 





























Mifflin) “Any 
., _ humber of people 
Ko!” — subscribe to the 
Listerine theory of 
education,” writes author 
Alfie Kohn. “The old ways may 
be distasteful, but they're effective.” 
Kohn, a well-known education critic, 
argues that the current back-to-basics 
movement is wrongheaded. This 
provocative book is for those with a 
taste for education at 10,000 ft., who 
want to catch up with the latest 
theoretical developments. Kohn dives 
into the culture-war arguments with 
relish, claiming that there is a misguided 
“aggressive nostalgia loose in the land.” 
He mocks much of the current dialogue. 
“People from parents to Presidents have 
begun to sound like cranky, ill-informed 
radio-talk-show hosts,” he writes, “and 
almost anything can be done to 
students and to schools, no matter how 
ill considered, as long as it is done in 
the name of ‘raising standards’ or ‘ac- 
countability."” You'll never again listen 
to a speech about education the same 
way after reading this book. 
—By Andrea Sachs 
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A-Plus Software 


Some new programs make the horrors of 
school homework much more palatable 


YOU’VE ALREADY BOUGHT BACKPACKS AND BINDERS, 
pens and paper. You even broke down and got 
your kids a few stylin’ pairs of cargo pants, so you 
don’t have to look at their long faces as they sullenly contemplate an- 
other nine-month jail term of homework. But before you walk out of 
Target or K Mart, consider a stop in the software aisle. The latest ref- 
erence and productivity packs could actually help cheer up your kids 
in another way—by helping them get their homework done faster and 








| (out of the database of 150,000 images) to 
experimenting with fancy text styles, with- 
out even peeking at the manual. Even bet- 
ter, once I finished my newsletter, I found 
I could apply the same techniques to ban- 
ners, flyers and Web pages. Since I didn’t 
have to learn anything new, I whizzed 
through my next projects. High school and 
college students should have little trouble 
getting comfortable with Print Shop, but 
younger kids may want some help from 
Mom or Dad. As for me, I felt I was a pro in 
less than an hour. 

I wish I could say the same for Broder- 
bund’s Mavis Beacon Teaches Typing, Ver- 
sion 10 Deluxe ($50), but the truth is, my 
fingers ache after each lesson. In my mind 
I know this is a good product, but learning 
to type properly is hard work. Still, Mavis’ 





Anita Hamilton 







better. Here are my top picks for students 
in junior high and up: 

If you buy only one software product 
for your kids this year, make it the Encarta 
Reference Suite 2000 ($64 with rebate), 
which includes an encyclopedia, atlas and 
dictionary. I love the detailed, virtual tours 
of natural wonders (like volcanoes), an- 
cient ruins (Pompeii) and picturesque 
cities (Prague). When it’s time to get seri- 
ous, the homework helper suggests essay 
topics, then shows how to research and or- 
ganize a report. Kids can cut and paste in- 
formation onto electronic “note cards” in- 
cluded in the program, then export them to 
a word processor for editing and arranging. 
In addition to the basic encyclopedia en- 
tries for each topic, there are well-chosen 
Web links. These proved to be just what I 
needed for my personal research on the 
Dalai Lama. I subsequently skipped to the 
dictionary for a definition of Buddhism and 
then went to the atlas to pinpoint Tibet. 
Having all those resources in one place re- 
ally helped speed up the project. 


BOY MEETS GIRL In case you're in any doubt about how far we still 


















Broderbund’s Print Shop’ 
Deluxe, Version 10 ($50), 
is asmart choice. At first I was worried that 


| the stark interface on this graphics pro- 


gram would mean it was for advanced 
users only, But when I discovered the pre- 
made templates for each project type, such 
as banners, flyers, newsletter and Web 
pages, I knew I was in luck. I started by 
making a tongue-in-cheek newsletter 
about my weekend, and found I could do 
everything from selecting photos or clip art 


perky comments like, “Look out, 
world, here comes a great typist!” 
are reassuring—especially when 
I’m typing 15 words a minute. And 
the program adapts its lessons to 
tackle weak spots—in my case any- 
thing not on the home row. For a 
break, kids can play games like 
Far-off Adventure, in which typing 
in rhythm with accompanying mu- 
sic keeps a hot-air balloon 
afloat on the screen. The 
CD-ROM even has charts 
and graphs to track stu- 
dents’ progress. A flexible 
program, it adapts the 
complexity of its language to the age of the 
budding typist, beginning at age eight. 
Someday I hope to become good enough to 
tap out a sonnet, one of the advanced op- 
tions. But at the rate I’m going, let’s just say 
I’m not holding my breath. tt] 





For Encarta, visit microsott.com; for Print 
Shop and Mavis Beacon, visit broderbund. 
com. E-mail Anita at hamilton@time.com 





So they're not role models, but they can still be fun. Electronic 


have to go before toys for boys and toys for girls find a happy gender- _ sensors in the wrestlers’ chests let them recognize one another—all 


No one who favors pink-and-purple outfits and 
escapes the loves having tea parties and playing 
ns ballerina. Meanwhile, boys 4 and up get 
Toy Biz’s Tuff Talkin’ Wrestlers ($40)— 
based on actual World Championship 
Wrestling performers—who like to pummel 
aly y. one another. Witty conversation is not 
2 their strong point. The brutish wrestlers 


party shoes are sweet!” 





free middle ground, take a look at the latest high-tech dolls. In October 
girls ages 5 and up can get Playmates’ Amazing 
Ally ($50), a blond-haired, blue-eyed tot 


grunt, “My tattoo is tougher than you,” 
whereas wide-eyed Ally coos, “These tea- 













the better to hurl pointed insults like “Goldberg, you can’t survive my 
Jackknife Powerbomb” in the actual voices of the 
real-life wrestlers they resemble. Ally, for her 
part, prefers making nice, Squeeze her hand, 
and she will tell you a joke or play guessing 
games. Sensors all over her body let her 
recognize exactly what she is wearing or holding so 
she can ask girls to change her barrette or hand 
her the teapot. By attaching a touchpad to a small 
port on Ally’s watch, girls can input their 
favorite color or request an adventure 
story. A polite child, Ally is sure to oblige. 
But chances are, she won't be inviting the 
guys over for cake anytime soon. 


—A.H. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST AND ONLY 
00-CHANNEL DIGITAL 
SATELLITE TV SYSTE 


FREE! 


AFTER $299 AUTOMATIC REBATE. 









Model 4722 


Get the ONLY Digital Satellite TV 


DISH N T ONE RATE PLAN 


PLUS CHOOSE 3 PREMIUM MOVIE PACKAGES 


SHOWTIME UNLIMITED PACKAGE 





System capable of giving you 500 
channels, And with the DISH 
Network One-Rate Plan, this 






Onvney Quarwat (Exes & Vent) + ESPN + ESPN: 
ESPNEWS + ESPN Cann * B TNT © TY Land 







HBO THE WORKS PACKAGE 


+ Comedy Cereral + Nackulodeorn’Nick at Nite 


(fae 8 Vert) + TRS + MTV » FOX Faerely Channel 


state-of-the-art system is FREE. 





+ ABE + Court NN » Headine News + C-SPAN 





+ C-SPAN + Discovery Chua! + USA Netware + The Lanrning 





Simply year of America sundance 
1 sign up for one a ‘s Channel + CNBC + Soi Channel + QVC + Country Music Television Gunest 


Top 100 CD and 3 Premium Movie + Uledme * Americal Voice *'VHiI + Home Shopping Netaort » 
packages for only $56.98 per month. EWTN « Cartoon Network © BBC America * The Hatory Channel * 


2 Pay your first bill in full. 
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to offer, today and for Other DISH Network One-Rate plans start as low as $39.98 per month. 





the future. 
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Amy Dickinson 





No School for Sots 


The family dinner table is the place to train 
your college-bound kids to think—not drink 
“EVERYTHING IS AN OCCASION TO DRINK—HAPPY OR 


sad. We just drink for any reason.” That's what I 
heard on campus last week when I asked a group of 


college upperclassmen to comment on a full-page newspaper ad signed 
by 113 college presidents. The ad features a huge bottle of “Binge Beer” 
and warns parents that binge drinking on campus has reached dangerous 
proportions. The awareness campaign, spearheaded by Graham Spanier, 
president of Penn State, is backed up by a study of binge drink- 


ing released by Harvard's 
School of Public Health, in 
which 43% of college stu- 
dents were identified as 
binge drinkers. That means 
they drank five or more 
beers or drinks (four for 
women) at least once in the 
two-week period before the 
study. One-fifth of all college 
students are “frequent” 
binge drinkers, consuming 
an average of 17.9 drinks a 
week. The Harvard study 
also shows that nearly a third 
of all students start college 
with binge-drinking prob- 








that serving the occasional 
* beer or wine to teenagers at 
3 home may actually decrease 
$ the allure of drinking. While 
* that sounds logical (and very 
= sophisticated), I think the 
* more legitimate lesson is 
that there are simply some 
privileges and pleasures that 
should be confined to adults. 
We teach our children more 
by demonstrating how we 
handle our liquor than by 
giving it to them. 

If you want to give your 
teen something sophisticat- 
ed to go with dinner, try of- 


lems. Pg ie of <a 43% check mine ve ana ae . 
going on y is very dif- you. ifferent survey o} 
ferent from what parents ariel 3 MILLION 2,000 teenagers released last 
might remember when they college week shows a direct rela- 
attended high school or col- 20% ofallstudents tionship between teen sub- 
lege,” Spanier said. And in- O are frequent stance abuse and the lack of 
deed, what I heard anec- bingers, who imbibe an close familial connections— 


dotally is that these binge 
drinkers are drinking not to get silly but 
to pass out. 

Out of a group of 18 students I spoke 
with at a small liberal-arts college near my 
home, five said they had been hospitalized 


at one time with alcohol overdoses. Two | 
had been involved in separate incidents on | 


campus over the previous weekend in 
which students they were with overdosed 
and were treated by paramedics. The stu- 
dents also told me that while they take 
complete responsibility for their actions, 
however stupid, the atmosphere on cam- 
puses is very beer-friendly. Anyone can get 
a keg, they say, or find someone of legal age 
who will. The local bars card them, “but 
that’s a joke.” They drink, they say, because 
they want to. They overdrink because they 
don’t know any better. 

I know there are many people who feel 


average 18 DRINKS a week 





especially between children 
and their fathers. I asked my group of col- 
lege students what they thought society 
could do for them—more ad campaigns, 
safer campuses, a lower drinking age? To a 
person, they said the real education should 
happen at home, starting well before they 
are teenagers, maybe as young as age seven. 
(“By the time you're a teen, you've stopped 
listening,” said one.) The best approach, 
they said, is for parents to try to have an on- 
going discussion with them, to listen rather 
than lecture and to provide a good example. 
They also thought the “Binge Beer” ad was 
lame. Why? “Because,” they said, “by the 


| time we're in college, no matter what you 


say to our parents, it’s already too late.” = 





For more information on binge drinking, 
see our website at time.com/personal. You 
can e-mail Amy at timefamily@aol.com 








YOUR FAMILY 





SENIORS AND WORK Baby boomers, 
note: retirement no longer means lounge 
chairs and unread novels. A survey out 
last week says 1 in 5 retired Americans 
ages 50 to 75 work for pay; 42% of those 
not yet retired have plans to do so; 60% 
of both groups do volunteer work. Some 
reasons: longer active life and healthier 
self-esteem. Respondents’ least favorite 
labels: “elderly” and “golden ager.” 
How seniors say they plan to 

their postcareer years — 
Starting new activities 

68% 









Taking it easy 
28% 









Some of both 
6% 





Neither 
1% 
Poll conducted by Peter D. Hart Research Assoc. for Civic Ventures 


stuff in backpacks these days, including 
laptops and athletic clothes. Doing so the 
wrong way, warns the American Physical 
Therapy Association, can lead to back 
pain and even scoliosis—especially for 
pubescent girls, who are at greater risk 
for curvature of the spine. APTA’s advice: 
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Prez N the Hood 


The Clintons move next door, breaking rules, 


mG 


Daniel Kadlec 


raising a ruckus and (| hope) boosting prices 


I’M GUILTY. WHEN WORD GOT OUT LAST WEEK THAT 
Bill and Hillary Clinton had settled on a house just 
up the street from me in Chappaqua, N.Y., the first 


thing I did was hop in my car and do a drive-by. How can I deny it? Half 
the village was there. With the stroke of a pen (and imminent transfer of 
$1.7 million), the First Couple have managed to turn a quiet suburban 
cul-de-sac into the surest spot in town to be seen. 

We locals have a lot of questions. How long will they stay if Hillary 


fails to win a Senate seat 
from New York next 
year? Will the daily pa- 
rade of cars ever stop? 
Has the Secret Service 
bugged our phones? 
Would we know an in- 
ternational spy if we 
saw one? Does that 
omnipresent helicopter 
mean the end of nude 
sunbathing? Most im- 
portant: What will hap- 
pen to property values? 

This last question 
applies broadly to the presence of celebri- 
ties, and many people are asking it. CEOs 
and athletes have long sought the privacy 


and comforts of affluent suburbs. But these | 


days CEOs are famous enough to attract 


attention and athletes are wealthy enough | 


to move wherever they want. Movie stars 
have begun leaving Hollywood for rural 
spaces, furthering the infiltration of fame. 
When it arrives, so does the circus. 
Celebrity enclaves such as those in Sun 
Valley, Idaho; Nantucket, Mass.; and the 
Hamptons on Long Island boast some of 
the priciest digs in the world. The celebs 
made that happen, no doubt. But their im- 
pact on less glitzy neighborhoods is un- 
clear. Chappaqua is a rural bedroom com- 


munity that prizes solitude. Glitz is bad. | 


Yet a sitting President’s decision to buy in 
our town is a ringing endorsement. Real 
estate agents will trumpet it and attract 
more potential buyers and prop up values. 

In the 1980s, Richard Nixon bought a 





NEW DIGS: The Clintons stretched 
their budget to latch on to this gem 





similar home in a similar community, Sad- | 
| serene little hamlet—or at least it was be- 
throughout town edged higher, says veteran | 


dle River, N.J. After the initial hoopla, values 


Realtor Tommi Josse, at an area Weichert 
Realtors office. “It added pizazz, and people 
wanted to move in,” she declares. So maybe 


Still, if you’re house 
hunting you'd do better 
to pay attention to these 
simple rules of residen- 
tial real estate (see where 
the Clintons messed 
up) than to search out a 
spot with high-profile 
homeowners: 
> Location. This is rule 
No. 1, and it’s so impor- 
tant that if you get it 
right, it will offset al- 
most any home-buyer 
mistake. The Clintons 
did fine. They bought in a top-rated school 
district near reliable mass transit into Man- 
hattan. They can be reasonably sure of get- 
ting their money out, reasonably quickly, 
anytime they sell. 
> Budget. Don’t overreach, especially if a 
big raise isn’t in the cards. This leads to 
stress and seriously erodes quality of life. 
The Clintons may have erred. With debts of 
$5.5 million and assets of just $1.5 million, 
they and their bankers are clearly counting 
on lucrative book contracts and other ven- 
tures after the President’s term expires. 
> Size. There’s not much you can do to in- 
crease the value of the biggest house on the 
block. The Clintons have it. The house next 
door goes for about $550,000. 
> Privacy/noise. No one really wants to live 
on a highway or in full view of his neigh- 
bors. The Clintons did as well as they could 
on this score. They're off the main road and 
on a full acre with a lot of mature trees. If 
that doesn’t keep out oglers, the Secret Ser- 
vice will. As for noise, well, Chappaqua is a 
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fore the Clintons decided to movein. & 





See time.com/personal for more on home 
buying. Dan is a regular on cnnfn TV and 


the Clintons have done Chappaqua a favor. | BNN radio when he’s not at his neighbors’ 











NIGHT MOVES On www.MarketXT.com, 
small investors can buy and sell the 200 
largest stocks on the N.Y.S.E. and NASDAQ 





of condition; you may be giving your car 
away to for-profit companies that team 
up with or pose as charities. Red flags 
include handing the car over to someone 
with no visible ties to the charity, i.e., 
Joe's Wrecker Service, or being asked to 
leave the new title blank. Check the 






group's tax-exempt status on www.irs. 
ustreas.gov, and get a receipt. The IRS is 
also those 
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lan Smith, M.D. 


Misjudged Threat 


The word about AIDS still needs to get out, 
especially among African Americans 
FOR THE PAST FEW YEARS, WE’VE SEEMED TO BE ON 


the way to winning the war against Arps. But last 
week we got a chilling reminder that victory is still 


not in sight. It came in the form of some grim statistics from the nation’s 
first large-scale HIv-prevention conference, held in Atlanta by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 

Although the number of aids deaths has dropped to slightly fewer than 
20,000 a year, off 60% from 1995, a closer look at the figures indicates 


that it is much too early 
to even think about un- 
corking the champagne. 
While the number of 
deaths declined 42% 
from 1996 to 1997, they 
were off only 20% from American 
1997 to 1998. In short, the 48% 

decline is slowing. We're / 
actually losing ground. 

One explanation is 
the diminishing effec- 
tiveness of medications 
used against the stub- 
born virus, which is 
showing signs of devel- 
oping resistance to even 
the powerful new protease inhibitors. It’s 
also apparent, however, that another factor 
is at work. The very success of the drugs 
has made us forget that the best way to 
fight aps is prevention, and that’s the 
second important message out of Atlanta. 

Nowhere is this harsh reality more ev- 
ident than among African Americans, a 
special focus of the conference. In 1984 the 
cpc reported that 50% of all children in- 
fected with the virus in the U.S. were 
African Americans. By 1988, African Amer- 
icans accounted for 70% or more of the 
AIDS cases among heterosexual men, het- 
erosexual women and children. These 
alarming statistics haven’t got much better 
since then. Even now, African Americans 
have an AIDs incidence and a death rate 
that are 10 times those of whites. 

In part, the problem is misinformation. 
Explains Dr. Helene Gayle, director of 
Alps prevention at the cpc: “First and fore- 
most is the fact that this epidemic got cast 
as a white disease, particularly a white gay 
disease, and that lulled people into a sense 
of denial in the African-American commu- 
nity.” The result: too many heterosexual 
African-American males still think it’s 


African- 
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Hispanic 








perfectly safe to practice 
unsafe sex with female 
partners. 

But how do you 
change risky habits? 
Clearly, as emphasized 
by counselors from Gay 
Men of African Descent, 
an organization based in 
New York City that ad- 
vises young adults, it’s 
important to know the 
cultural heritage of your 
audience. While it may 
make sense to recom- 
mend that teenagers 
and young adults use 
condoms, you must be aware that many 
young African Americans view them as a 
challenge to their manhood. 

You'll also hear something else from 
young African Americans: they are no 
longer afraid of the disease. After all, they'll 
tell you, if a celebrity with arps like former 
pro-basketball star Magic Johnson, who 
has done so much to bring attention to the 
epidemic, can continue his glitzy lifestyle 
without any obvious ill effects, why should 
they worry about the virus? You'll also hear 
some sophisticated advice. Many young- 
sters will tell you that showing pictures of 
the devastation caused by the disease could 
provide effective shock therapy. 

The cpc is reaching out to African- 
American church leaders in the hope that 
they will use the power of the pulpit to get 
out the word about arps. Let’s hope the tac- 
tic works. At this critical moment in the 
AIDs epidemic, what happens next will de- 
pend largely on how well we educate—and 
how well people listen. I] 


White 
31% 


Note: 1998 estimates Source: CDC 
TIME Chart by Eliot Bergman 





For more information on Arps and race, see 
our website at time.com/personal. You can 


e-mail lan at ianmedical@aol.com 
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the risk of dying of 
cancer. Cutting down on fat, however, 
doesn't seem to make a bit of difference. 


congestive heart 
failure by a third, possibly saving tens of 
thousands of lives a year. And it’s easy 


on the wallet, costing just pennies a day. 












HELMETS ON! Talk about 
headaches. Researchers 
have yet to prove it in 
humans, but a blow to the head 
of a pig may result in an injury 
that triggers brain lesions in the porcine 
brain that are remarkably similar to what's 
seen in human Alzheimer’s patients. 
Though the findings are preliminary, they 
message: 


LESS IS MORE Aspirin, the oldest of 
wonder drugs, has been recommended 
for years as a way of preventing a 
recurrence of stroke. But what about 
aspirin for folks who've never had a 
stroke? It’s O.K. to take it within limits: 
up to one tablet a day seems enough to 
protect against common 
stroke, but two tablets a day doubles 
the risk of hemorrhagic stroke, an 
event far more likely to be fatal. 
in pantoce ata 
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It’s the face of Laurie Stollery, garé r, golfer ind some 
slow her down, but it doesn’t anv: 
helps to alleviate pain and sw 


walks whenever she wants to. Ti y, there isnt a cure for 


day. So people like Laurie Stollery can mov 
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one who walks at least 12 miles a week. Arthritis used to 
\ new medicine deve lope d by America’s pharma eutical company researchers 


na remarkable new way Now Laurie « an plant flowers and go tor long evening 


closer every 











LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 
FOR THE PEOPLE WHO DIE. 
IT’S FOR THE#EOPLE 

WHO LIVE. 



























“It broke my heart to hear my 
daughter Dorsey say she wished 
her daddy was still here. But 
thanks to his foresight, we'll still 


have the things he worked for.” 


Dorsey Hoskins’ father Bryan felt a 
tingling in his arm. The diagnosis — 
an inoperable brain tumor. He died 
six months later, at 33, leaving his 
wife Dean alone to raise Dorsey and 
her sister Hattie, 

Fortunately, Bryan bought life 
insurance when he got married, and 
again when his daughters were born. 

Dean invested the proceeds in her 
own clothing store, which gives her 


the flexibility to spend more time 





with her children. 

\re you prepared? Without insur- 
ance, your financial plan may be 
just a savings and investment pro- 
gram that dies when you do. An 
insurance agent or other financial 
professional can help you create a 
plan that will continue to provide 
for the ones you love. 

fo learn more call | 888-LIFE- 


777, or visit www. life-line.org. 








Dorsey Hoskins 
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Prince of Peeves 


Only someone raised in the 
glare of Fleet Street could con- 
sider Hollywood a “breath of 
fresh air.” That's how PRINCE 
EDWARD, Queen Elizabeth's 


youngest son, described Los An- & 


geles last week when he visited 


to drum up business for his 2 


fledgling TV company. Edward 
told the New York Times that 
unlike Angelenos, Britons “hate 
anyone who succeeds.” It turns 
out they hate perceived traitors 
even more. Member of Parlia- 
ment John Cryer pointed out 
that the Prince “has never had 
to do anything for his wealth,” 
while the Times of London edi- 
torialized, “It ill-behooves a 
prince to diminish his people 
for his own ends.” The Sun la- 
beled the Prince “tactless and 
talentless,” which, if true, won't 
hurt his fortunes in Hollywood, 
where such attributes have nev- 
er stood in the way of success. 
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By MICHELE ORECKLIN | 











This spring the rapper MASE gave up singing about the gio- 
ries of excess to devote himself to the glory of God. Now the 
20-year-old has decided to add homework to the Lord's 
work and enrolled as a student at Clark Atlanta University. 
A protégé of Sean Combs (a.k.a. Puff Daddy), Ma$e sold 
3 million copies of his 1997 album Harlem World and was 
one of the biggest stars in rap before retiring from the busi- 
ness. Now he's just an oddly named coed. A spokesperson 
for the university said Ma$e, bor Mason Betha, “fits right 
in and acts just like any other student,” albeit one who has 
been granted special parking privileges. And while he no 
longer writes paeans to the high life, his academic interests 
Suggest he has not given up on the material world altogeth- 
er: he has reportedly decided to major in business. 


CAN SKY DIVING 
BE FAR OFF ? 


Adopting the wardrobe of a 
beatnik and the eating habits of 
a monk, RUPERT MURDOCH is 
easing into a new phase of life. 
In the upcoming issue of Vanity 
Fair, Murdoch, 68, reports that 
his updated look, featuring a 
preponderance of black, is due 
less to WENDI DENG, 32, his 
wife of three months, than to 
his sons. “I wanted to look like 
them,” he says, “40 years 
younger.” To that end, he has 
been visiting “some institute at 
UCLA—they’ve got me ona 
morning drink [of] fruit and 
soya powder” and exercising 
with a trainer who “tortures me 
for an hour every morning.” 
While he works on the man, 
Deng is working on the manor. 
“Wendi is busy decorating the 
new apartment,” he says. “She 
could get a job anywhere, but 
she cannot do that and travel 
with me.” With him looking so 
dashing, it’s no wonder she 
doesn’t want to leave his side. 


FEUD OF THE WEEK 


NAME: Martina “Not 
Navratilova” Hingis 


NAME: Serena “Not 
Esther” Williams 





LE 
OCCUPATION: Teen- 


age tennis phenom 


anda 
BEST PUNCH: After 


Serena and Venus’ fa- 
ther predicted an all- 
Williams U.S. Open fi- 
nal, Hingis said he had 
a “big mouth” and the 
family “talk{s) a lot” 








pl ied 
OCCUPATION: Teen- 


age tennis phenom 
BEST PUNCH: The 
high school graduate 
noted that Hingis’ habit 
of speaking out might 
have “a little bit to do 
with not having a formal 
education” 
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Charles Krauthammer 


We Will Have a King over Us 


Is George W. just a brand name, or part of another political dynasty? 


HEN EDWARD M. KENNEDY FIRST RAN FOR HIS BROTHER 

John’s Senate seat in 1962, his opponent famously said 

of this youngest, least distinguished Kennedy, “If his 

name were Edward Moore, [his] candidacy would be a 

joke.” In this season of George W. Bush, a pleasant enough Gov- 

ernor of modest achievement, one is forced to ask, “If his name 

were George Walker, would he be a presidential candidate, let 

alone the runaway front runner for the Republican nomination?” 

A nation can abolish monarchy, as America did with zest in 

1776. But it cannot so easily abolish the dynastic impulse. The 
American fascination with royalty shows itself most fla- 


grantly in our obsession with the Kennedys, but familial ry. 


succession permeates American political life. Look no 
further than the glamour races for election year 2000. 
The top two Republican candidates are the son of a former 
President and the wife of the party’s last presidential can- 
didate (joined at the top by the son of a famous plutocrat). 

Even more impressive is the 
aura surrounding Hillary Clin- & 
ton’s Senate bid. It has been + 
widely noted how her “listen- 
ing tour” of New York State 
resembles the periodic de- 
scent of Britain’s Queen 
among the commoners—taking 
tea, giving chat, laying on hands. 
Mrs. Clinton evokes the starry- 
eyed hem touching that one associ- 
ates with royal visits, and once asso- 
ciated with the campaign of another 
dynastic candidate, also descended 
upon New York State in pursuit of its Senate seat. 
In 1964 excited crowds tore at the outstretched arms of 
Robert Kennedy, often coming away with pieces of royal raiment. 

By no means, however, is the dynastic impulse a purely 
American phenomenon. In Indonesia, Megawati Sukarnoputri 
led her party to victory in the recent elections. She came out of 
nowhere. She has no political experience. And her political 
views are almost unknown. No matter—she is the daughter of 
Sukarno, founder of the Indonesian state. 

In India, an Italian woman who did not even become an In- 
dian citizen until her mid-30s has suddenly been elevated to 
head of the Congress Party and leading candidate for Prime 
Minister. Yet Sonia Gandhi is not even a member of Parlia- 
ment. Her chief qualification? Choice of spouse. Her late hus- 
band was Rajiv Gandhi, slain Prime Minister, himself the most 
recent example of India’s experiment in monarchical rule 
within a democratic shell. The line is almost unbroken. The 
first Prime Minister (Nehru) begat a Prime Minister (daughter 
































Indira) who begat another (son Rajiv). His children being too 
young to reign, India’s Congress Party is proposing what in the 
Middle Ages was called a regency: let the widow rule for now. 
Sonia, however, is no pioneer of spousal succession. Cora- 
zon Aquino and Violeta Chamorro, both widows of assassinat- 
ed opposition leaders, became Presidents, respectively, of the 
Philippines and Nicaragua. They did not, however, get there by 
default. They ascended by courageously making themselves 
the rallying point of a revolution. The one who did ascend for 
no other discernible reason than having shared the great 
one’s bed is one Mrs. Perén of Argentina. Not Evita, who 
became a saint after her death but never actually 
ruled—no, the sorriest modern case of rule by consort 
is Perén’s third wife, Isabel, a cabaret dancer he met 
during one of his exiles in Spain, who turned in one of 
the most disastrous presidencies in Argentine history. 
With so many republics turning so slavishly to 
blood and bed partners for political salvation, it is re- 
freshing to find places like Jordan and Morocco, 
which are open and honest about the whole 
thing. The leader dies; the eldest son be- 
comes leader. No muss. No fuss. 
Of course, totalitarian states do dy- 
nastic succession best of all. Assad of 
Syria and Saddam of Iraq are currently 
grooming sons to succeed them. In 
North Korea, Kim Jong II sits upon the 
throne of his god-dad, Kim II] Sung. But 
dictatorships are so much less interesting. 
Rulers always want their heirs to rule, but 
why do the ruled want it too? Why is the dynas- 
tic impulse so popular, so powerful in democracies? 
Perhaps in advanced capitalist countries like the U.S., 
the attraction to a Bush or a Dole has less to do with bloodline 
than with branding. The scions and consorts of the great car- 
ry trusted names. You buy Diet Pepsi because you know and 
trust Pepsi. You figure that if the Pepsi people are making a 
diet soda, it is bound to be O.K. People know and like—par- 
ticularly in late-Clinton retrospect—Bush the elder. Knowing 
the Bush brand, they are willing to try Bush the younger. 
Well, perhaps. But the branding rationale lets us all off too 
easily. After all, monarchy long predates capitalism. The dy- 
nastic impulse in the modern world is less an expression of ad- 
vanced consumerism than a recrudescence of the most primi- 
tive political impulse: “Nay, but we will have a king over us” 
(I Samuel 8: 19). Here in America we only lend the throne, for 
a four- or eight-year stretch. Progress, I suppose, from the end- 
less tenure of the Henrys and the Edwards, when your pig in a 
poke was for life. But less progress than we think. a 
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